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The Week. 


WO very remarkable feats in journalism have been performed 
within a few days by the Herald and the Republic—the Herald 
publishing a long account with sensation “ head-lines” of an escape 
of wild beasts from the cages in the Central Park; the Republic 
bringing out an apparently “authorized” statement of the Presi- 
dent’s views with regard to the effect of the recent elections on his 
financial policy. According to the Repuwhlic, the President considered 
the eiections to have furnished so striking a proof of the general 


inflationist sentiment of the country that he felt himself relieved of 


any further responsibility in urging specie payments upon Con- 
gress. Last winter, it seemed, he had been imposed upon by some 
of the Boston demagogues, headed by Mr. William Gray, who per- 
suaded him that the interests of the country demanded hard money ; 
but he had since been convinced of his error, and hereafter would 
allow himself to be guided by men who were really statesmen, who 
lived among the people, and knew what the people wanted. The 
Herald succeeded, with its story, in frightening some women, who, 
having sent their children to the Park, were terrified out of their 
wits on learning that the lions and tigers were loose, and did not 
stop to look closely into the foundation on which the story rested. 
The Republic made a much greater momentary success, for the edi- 
torial was telegraphed all over the country, used in Wall Street to 
affect the price of gold, sent without doubt to all the financial cen- 
tres in Europe, and exercised a depressing influence on the minds 
of everybody who heard the story. The next day it was flatly con- 
tradicted from Washington, and the Republic has since been obliged 
to come out and admit that the article was not authorized or in- 
spired by the President, but was a strictly professional product. 


General Hawley, as he must now himself feel, assumed a 
heavy burden of responsibility when he vouched for the veracity and 
respectability of Mr. Charles Hays of Alabama, and printed in his 
paper, as true history, that gentleman’s catalogue of “ outrages.” 
Tbe outrages were very soon after exposed by a special correspon- 
dent of the 7ribune, and it is proper to add that his reports as to the 
general condition of things at the South have been fully corrobor- 
ated by the correspondent of the 7imes, though, of course, the two 
papers approached the question from different standpoints. In 
fact, some of the 7imes’s reports from Alabama put the morals and 
manners of the “‘ Southern Republicans ” in a worse light even than 
do the reports of the Tribune. There came in, too, from the districts 
in which Mr. Hays laid the scene of his tragedies, so many denials 
fortified by proof, that there was nothing left Mr. Hays but to take 
refnge in “dignified silence,” and nothing left for his friends and 
patrons at the North but to abandon him to popular indignation, 
which they did with somewhat unseemly alacrity. He, however, is 
apparently not anxious for the seclusion which the public thinks 
would under the circumstances be becoming, and is so enamored of 
“outrages” that, failing the discovery of any in Alabama, he 
resolved to commit one himself. He accordingly waited for the 
correspondent ofthe Tribune, Mr. White, at the railroad station in 
Washington, and as soon as he saw him descend from the train en- 
cumbered with his bags and bundles, committed a Ku-klux assault 
on him. He was handed over to the police, and we hope will be 
proceeded against under the Enforcement Act, as his object doubt- 
less was to prevent Mr. White from voting the Democratic ticket in 
1876. 


The new Arkansas quarrel is a burlesque of recent Southern 
politics. In 1868, a constitution was adopted in Arkansas, which 
remained in force till just before the recent Congressional election, 














when the Conservatives succeeded’ in having a instrument 
adopted, under which A. H. Garland has been elected Governor. 
The old Baxter-Brooks feud is still smouldering, h 
fore the election held under the new constitution, 

mind of Smith, the old lieutenant-governor, that by the aid of a lit 

tle constitutional law and an opinion of counsel he might work up a 
case to lay before the Attorney-General at Washington, get 
sion of the State, and turn over as much of the sovereign power as 


bew 


ver; and, be- 


ed to the 


we 
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he did not need fer himself to his friends the Brooksites. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the Hon. T. W. D. Yonley, attorney-at- 
law, on the Ist of October, some days before the new constitution 


was voted on, asking him for an opinion in the case of * V. V. Smith, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Arkansas, v. A. Il. Garland.” The ease 
was this. Smith had been elected lieutenant-governor for a num 
ber of years under the constitution of IkGx, a the 
new constitution to be adopted and to be invalid for certain reasons, 
which we need not go into, and Baxter, the governor, to hand ever 
his office to Garland, the Conservative candidate, after the election, 
would not this be such a resignation of Baxter's office as 
title Smith, whose term is not expired, to take possession ? 
opinion of Mr. Yonley was that it decidedly would, and the corre 
hen the elee- 
tions took place; and first the new constitution was adopted by 
overwhelming majority, and then Gariand was elected by an over 
whelming majority, and Baxter handed the State over to him. 
Smith’s opportunity having now arrived, he at rit 
self to be the real governor, and issued a proclamation to that 
effect, winding up with a demand upon the President for 
Having done this, he ran away and hid himself, and cannot now be 
found, and the Attorney-General is now reported to be 


nd now, supposing 


would en 
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once announced him- 


Troops, 


engaged in 


considering the law of the ease. There seems to be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the attempt to get up an excitement at Washington in 
the matter has completely failed, and that 


foolish enough to interfere. 


the President will not be 


The intlationists appear to have founded what they call a “‘ Na- 
tional Currency League,” seal containing an anvil, a sickle 
an anchor, and an iron safe—we presume to hold “currency.” The 
object of the League appears to be to push the measure known in 
the last Congress as ** Judge Kelley’s Inconvertible Curreney Bill,” 
or, more irreverently, ‘ Kelley's issue of three sixty-five bonds.” It 
publishes a mournful list of members who voted against this scheme 
in the last Congress, and a ‘“‘ roll of honor” containing the names of 
the eminent men who voted for it, and declares that “ they ought 
to be engraved in Letters of Gold on Tablets of Silver, and held in 


With a 


honorable memory through all time,” because, had Kelley’s bill 
become a law, “it would have conferred greater benefits on 
the American people than any other law ever enacted by 


a | 
uit 


Congress.” The res of not Keliey’s bill is, on the 
other hand, “unemployed industry, stagnation in business, hard 
times, demoralization, and poverty,” and the League advises the 
people to instruct their representatives to support Kelley’s bill 
in the next Congress. We ought to add that the principle of the 
bill received the warm support of Mr. Wendell Phillips, in a letter 
to the Hon. B. F. Butler, in which he recommended unlimited loans 
by the Government of new paper-money, at four per cent. if we re- 
member rightly, to all citizens applying for it on the security of 
mortgage on real estate. We confess our preference for Mr. Phil- 
lips’s plan, though we say this without meaning to depreciate Judge 
Kelley’s. Our firm belief is that the former would make money 
plentier in the United States than it ever was in any country in the 
world, and possesses the grand merit of extreme simplicity. In one 
nonth from the issue of the greenbacks, or as soon thereafier es 


passing 
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could be made out, every foot of land on this vast ce 
fact, be mortgaged to the United Stat: 
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money lent in this way would be a sheer addition to the wealth of 
the country.—or, in other words, all land would increase in value by 
one-half; and the farmer would immediately get the advantage of the 
rise; and the beauty of the arrangement would be that the Adminis- 
tration would never venture, and in fact would never need, to fore- 
close. So the people could keep all the money. To describe Mr. Phil- 
lips’s plan is to prove its superiority to Judge Kelley’s. We sball, 
therefore, support Mr. Phillips’s and oppose Judge Kelley's as clumsy 
and complicated. The want of the country is more greenbacks, and, 
if they are to be issued, the simpler and more direct the process for 
getting them into the hands of the people, the better. 


A Massachusetts correspondent complains, not without a show 
of justice, of our classing Mr. Gooch with Messrs. Butler and Ayer 
in enumerating last week ‘the more couspicuous compensations” 
for certain losses in the recent elections. In fact, we had no inten- 
tion of making any comparison between these three candidates ex- 
cept as they were invoived in a common Administration defeat. We 
ean quite agree with our correspondent when he says: ‘ Mr. Gooch 


is not just the man I should like to send to Congress, but I know of 


no charge against his integrity, and I think he is preferable to 
Banks, whom I believe to be a thorough humbug.” Mr. Banks is 
not only ali that, but in poiat of selfishness and want of fixed prin- 
ciple, to say nothing about his personal habits, he belongs in the 
same category with Butler; and his triumphant return from the 
district adjoining that in which Butler was so decisively defeated, 
shows that independence in politics does not mean the same thing 
in every part of Massachusetts. The new independence, by the 
way, which Mr. Medill is bestowing upon the Chicago 7ribune, finds 
a curious illustration in the serious recommendation by that paper 
that the next House should choose Mr. Banks for its Speaker—a 
proposal only equalled by that of the Charleston News and Courier, 
an anti-Chamberlain paper, which would have the Democrats repeat 
the characteristic folly of putting Fernando Wood in nomination for 
the same ofiice, as “ a tried and an ever-faithful friend of the Southern 
people.” Toreturn, however, to Mr.Gooch. While we never pretend- 
ed to consider Banks's election as “‘ a conspicuous compensation ” for 
anything, we had reasons for regarding the defeat of his Republican 
rival as a good thing, both in itself and as a part of the general 
overthrow of a demoralized party. Our correspondent himself says 
that ‘‘ Mr. Gooch owes his defeat largely to the stupid and indecent 
defence set up for him by his friends, which was the same as 
that set up for Bill Tweed. We were told Mr. Gooch was never 
known to go back on his friends, and if he promised a poor man a 
chance in the Navy Yard, he was sure to get it; The unblushing 
way in which the Administration used Charlestown Navy Yard for 
Gooch gained many votes for Banks”; and the regular Republican 
stump-speakers gained him many more. 





The Probibitionists in New York nominated a governor during 
the last canvass, and sueceeded in polling some eleven thousand 
votes; but at present the rage and fury over the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors seem to be centred in another quarter. Just be- 
fore the election a good deal of attention was attracted to the num- 
ber of persons connected with the liquor business in one way 
or another who were running for the Legislature. Just before this 
again, a meeting of the “ Liquor Dealers’ Protective Union” was 
held at Albany, and various laudable objects were announced with 
regard to reform in taxation. Examination into the personnel of 
this convention, however, showed that it embraced four hundred 
keepers of saloons who had been refused licenses by the Board of 
Excise between May 1, 1873, and May 1, 1874, while the president, 
first-president, second vice-president, recording secretary, corre- 
sponding secretary, and financial secretary all turned out to be 
keepers of low drinking dens scattered over the city, some of them 
under indictment for non-compliance with the law. The respectable 
liqnor-dealers have, therefore, declined to support the reformatory 
movement of the union, it being their interest, as it is that of the 
community, to have a stringent license law ; and it now looks as ifa 


fierce warfare would be waged in the next ‘legislature between the 


, 


“reformers” who demand “home rule ” and the opening of all the 


| dens possible, and who have apparently a strong delegation at Al- 





bany, and the conservatives, who would like to see some stringent 
measures taken to prevent unrestricted sale. 





On the day of election in this city, an affray took place in one of 
the election districts between “ Jimmy” O’Brien and some of his 
followers, on one side, and a coroner, named Croker, and some of his 
partisans, on the other. It was one of the old-fashioned faction- 
fights, ence so common in New York, beginning with much 
foul language on both sides and ending in promiscuous shooting. 
During the firing a man named McKenna was killed, shot, as it was 
supposed at the time, by Croker, a protégé of Juhn Kelly’s, who, it 
may be remembered by those who followed the course of the Kelly- 
Havemeyer quarrel, was one of the subjects of dispute between those 
two chieftains. The coroner’s inquest, however, resulted in a ver- 
dict that MeKenna was killed by “some person or persons un- 
knoéwn,” and as, during the proceedings, Kelly himself appeared 
on the scene with a number of other politicians, and was seen 
‘“‘colloguing” with Croker and assisting him in his defenee, he 
has brought down upon his head a geod deal of editorial writing 
and denunciation as the “new Boss,” “the successor of Tweed,” 
and so on. He is not, so far as we can make out, aecused of 
any overt act, but of bringing to bear the weight of his personal 
influence to interfere with the course of justice. We do not see, 
however, how this can be prevented, unless a disabling act is to be 
passed forbidding Kelly, when any court is in session, from ex- 
pressing his opinion as to the merits of the case. Luckily, coro- 
ners have not final jurisdiction in eases of this sort, and Croker and 
one or two others have since been indicted for murder by the Grand 
Jury. 





Mayor Havemeyer has again distinguished himself by suddenly 
removing from office two Commissioners of Accounts, refusing to 
give them or the public any explanation of his action, and ap- 
pointing in their place two men of whom nothing seems to be known 
except that they are respectable persons, said not to be accountants. 
The Commissiceners of Accounts hold an important office, as it is their 
duty to examine into the accounts of all branches of the City Govern- 
ment, and though Messrs. Howe and Bowlend, the removed officers, 
may not have been the best men for their place, they certainly did a 
good service in keeping an investiga’ion hanging continually over 
the heads of all the various?boards charged with the expenditure of 
public money. It has been in great measure the fear of being ex- 
posed by them that has kept a good many men straight for the last 
year or two. The Mayor's action, too, is all the more peculiar from 
the fact that while he has allowed them to examine the accounts of 
some of the departments, he has turned them out of office just as 
they were proceeding to the investigation of some others, and thus 
has given the decapitation the effect of a determined attempt to 
obstruct investigation in cases in which it might not be convenient 


to his friends. 





For many years it has been the custom of the great trunk-lines to 
the West to agree upon a uniform freight tariff, and for many years 
also it has been usual, after the uniform tariff has been in operation 
for a little while, for some one of the lines to vio.ate the agreement, 
‘‘ break rates,” and offer to carry freight for less than its rivals. 
The New York Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania roads have 
recently entered into one of these combinations, and are now trying 
to induce the Baltimore and Ohio to unite with them. The latter 
road, which is extremely rich, always has its coffers full of money, 
and controls a through-line to Chicago, has not yet exhibited any 
willingness to enter into the agreement, and probably it has very 
good reasons for doing so; but it is singular to observe, from the way 
the combination is discussed at the West, how easy it is for the 
grinding monopolist to become a public benefactor, and also what 
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curious notions of the railroad business are prevalent in that part 
of the country. The Baltimore and Ohio would seem to the dispas- 
sionate observer to have the essential features of what is known in the 
slang of the day as a monopoly. It has complete control of its busi- 
ness, and besides that, in cases of diffiecultv, is in the possession 
of a reserve fund which places it in a position to defy competi- 
tion. On the other hand, according to the Chicago Tribune, Van- 
derbilt bas watered the New York Central till the stock is a mere 
bubble, the Erie has been so plundered that it is another, while 
“Tom Scott and his associates of the Pennsylvania roads have 
leased so many unproductive—some of them worthless—lines ” that 
they are on the verge of ruin. Under these circumstances, to which 
of the four lines does the Chicago Tribune look for aid and succor— 
for cheap transportation of the products of the West to tide-water ? 
To none other than the Baltimore and Ohio—the extortionists who 
have wrung millions out of the toiling farmer, and not merely have 
not returned it to him, but keep it locked up, and thereby increase 
the value of their stock to fabulous proportions; and it promises 
that line ‘“‘the moral and material sympathy and support of the 
entire Northwest.” To a hardened railroad president there must 
be something rather confusing in finding himself denounced by the 
Grangers in one year and threatened with the confiscation of his 
property, and the next promised the sympathy of “the entire 
Nothwest ”—all for doing the same thing; i.e., making all the money 
possible for his road. 


The Beecher case has again appeared in court during the past 
week, the counsel making a long argument on the question whether 
Mr. Beecher was entitled to a “ billof particulars,” or, in other words, 
a specification of the particular acts laid to Mr. Beecher’s charge, 
with dates, and, we believe, the specification of damages in each case. 
This would seem to involve knotty legal questions; but the “ human 
elemert ” in the case is so much stronger than any other that Mr. 
Beach and Mr. Shearman were soon involved in a dispute as to each 
other’s “candor,” and the thought of the bill of particulars so 
moved Mr. Shearman that at one point in his argument his voice 
was choked with emotion, and tears were seen to roll down his 
cheeks. It is to be observed, by the way, that the ground on which 
Mr. Beecher desires the bill of particulars is that he may not be 
surprised with evidence suddenly sprung upon him. There is some- 
thing delightful in the notion that in all the statements, interviews, 
and letters of Tilton and Moulton, and in all the accusations 
levelled at Beecher, a material part of the charges have been kept 
back, and are still to be made public. We trust that Tilton will not 
allow Beecher’s lawyers to persuade him to “disclose his ease.” 
Surely some means may still be found to allay all this strife and 
contention. 





The unsatisfactory and heterogeneous character of the govern- 
ment of London has for some years been attracting a good deal of 
attention in England. ‘The population of nearly 4,000,000 are 
governed in a variety of ways, a small part only baving a municipal 
government strictly so called, with a mayor and corporation. What 
with the constantly increasing size of the city, and the continual 
creation of new interests, etc., with temporary bodies for managing 
and controlling them, and with boards, vestries, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and conflicting jurisdictions of all kinds, there is a good deal 
of dissatisfaction. A deputation has recently called upon the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Cross, to urge upon him the necessity of action in 
the matter looking to the creation of a single municipality with full 
powers. One of the memorialists, Mr. Henry Cole, submitted to the 
Home Secretary a list of ‘‘some of his personal wants,” which, he 
added, were the wants of three millions besides himself, among 
which were healthy and sweet air, pure water, good gas, roads free 
from dust, snow,and mud, and “ clean pathways across the road to 
the South Kensington Museum,” which the local vestry, he deelares 
will not give him, because it would “ wear the road,” and they think 
they cannot afford paved crossings. The two great municipal bodies, 
the City Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works, seem to 


| 


be agreed that something must be done, and the press is generally 
in favor of action of some kind. 
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Since Professor Tyndall’s discourse at Beifast, @ great many at- 
tempts have been made, both in England and in this eountry, to 
‘‘reconeile science and religion.” Beginning with Dr. Watts’s, the 
subject has been taken up in numerous sermons and leetures and 
addresses, and has figured more or less prominently in th 
sions of all the recent church conventions, synods, and conierenees. 


} *n) 
C GISCua- 


The effect of these discussions has, however, been thus far rather 
bewildering than enlightening, owing to the singular confusion 
about the meaning of the term “religion” which pervades them 


all. Science has a well-established and well-known signification, 
and when used everybody knows what is meant by it. But almost 
every man who uses the word * religion ” uses it ina different sense, 
so that nearly everybody who is engaged in the attempt to * recon 

cile science and religion” has a different object in view. By *re- 
ligion ” one means simply the belief which Mr. Tyndall is said to en- 
tertain that “there is an Intelligence at the heart of things” 

another, the belief that there is “a personal First Cause”: another 
the belief that the world is governed by a single personal Deity, 
who actually supervises its concerns; another, the belief that 
this God is a Trinity, composed of three persons, one of whom was 
incarnate and founded Christianity, and that Christianity offers a 
sufficient explanation of the mystery of the universe and complete 
consolation for the miseries of this life. Then, to increase this con- 
fusion, while Christianity is used by many as a synonym for 


religion, there are half-a-dozen different defivitions of Chris 
tianity. Some people use it as a description of conserva 


tive Unitarianism; others, of Protestant orthodoxy, founded 
on the acceptance of the Bible as true histery and 
doctrine; and others, again, as solely applicable to the Catholie 
faith, as handed down by tradition and settled by the decrees of 
councils. Now, it will be seen at a glance that while it may 
be easy to reconcile science with some of these forms of religious 
belief, it must be very difficult to reconcile it with others—or, in 
other words, that what might seem a mere trifle to a Boston Deist 
would prove a terribly tough job to a Dublin Catholic. How, in 
short, can Ralph Waldo Emerson and Cardinal Cullen work together 
in the matter of reconciliation? We would suggest, therefore, that 
before this controversy goes any further, the leading theologians 
agree upon some definition of what it is they propose to reconcile 
with science, or agree upon the sense in which they use the term 
“religion” in their fight with scientific men. Failing this, we 
would suggest the abandonment of the discussion, as likely to bring 
religion into contempt, by revealing the exceeding diversity of views 
which prevail about its central facts among its foremost professors 
and champions. 


sound 


Cardinal Cullen, in a recent pastoral in Dublin, has offered a 
basis for the “ reeonciliation ” which is exceedingly ingenious, but 
we fear will be satisfactory neither to the scientilic men nor to the 
religious people, and gives Protestants no help at all. It is in sub- 
stance this: When any scientific discovery conflicts with the dog- 
mas taught by the church, the conflict is apparent only, not real. It 
will invariably be found on further enquiry, and after a due lapse of 
time, cither that the discovery was not a true discovery but “an 
ephemeral theory,” or that the dogma was not a real dogma but 
only a “theological opinion.” This sounds very well, but, at best, 
it is simply an armed truce and not a peace. For the scientific men 
will of course go on waiting for the dogma to turn out a theological 
opinion, and the religious men will go on waiting for the discovery 
to prove “an ephemeral theory.” Mr. Emerson might be allowed to 
content himself with a temporary arrangement of this kind, but it 
will not do for the Cardinal. When the church tells us what to be- 
lieve about the universe, it must be by way of final judgment, and 
not of interlocutory order. In fact, it would be hard to imagine a 
better plan than this for making the present doubting of religions 
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THE COMING ACCOUNT 


‘ABILITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC 


PARTY. 
HERE are several theories of political responsibility which have 
more or less prevailed in this country. These now have at- 
tached to them a peculiar temporary interest, growing out of the 
fact that the Democratic party, which all along, and particularly as 
an opposition party, has stoutly maintained one of them, is unex- 


pectedly awarded a brief period of trial, in which most men expect 
it to be judged according to the doctrine of accountability which it 
has itself maintained. The reason of this expectation does not rest 
upon the logician’s pleasure of judging men out of their own mouths, 
but upon a growing alarm which has forced a considerable proportion 
of the voting public to adopt, for the time at least, what is to them 
a new system of party accountability. Most thinking men recognize 
tle fact that, philosophically considered, a party is a mere co-opera- 
tion of citizens to give effect to certain principles of government by 
electing persons to office who will direct the government accord- 
ingly. Most unthinking men recognize what is also a fact, that a 
party is a something which has leaders, followers, organization, 
power, patronage, and money. Hence it is that the former class is 
very loosely bound by party ties, and is over-apt to despise a politi- 
cal party too much to perceive that it is a practical means for at- 
taining a desirable end. Hence it is that the latter class apparently 
cares more for the success of a party than for all of the principles 
which underlie it. These imperfect, one-sided views of a party also 
explain why it is that in extraordinary times, as during the years 
immediately before the rebellion, the philosopher suddenly becomes 
a politician, and the ordinary party follower a patriot ; for the one 
perceives that his political views, which he ordinarily treats as a 
desirable abstraction, have become a vital necessity, and that he 
must work for them in earnest with the best means at hand—that 
is, With the party that comes the nearest to asserting them ; while 
the other perceives the same thing, viz.: that a party is a means 
and not an end, and that behind it lies the public welfare, which is 
much more to him, when he perceives it, than any tie of party alle- 
giance. In ordinary times it is this latter class which expects the 
most from a party as well as renders the most to it; which is natu- 
ral—for when men have given the zeal and attachment and fealty 
that belong to a personality, they inevitably expect in return some 
of the care and foresight and responsibility that also belong to a 
personality. 

| During the last six years, as we have repeatedly had occasion 
to show in these columns, the Republican managers have been quite 
ready to maintain the personality of their party, but at the same 
time quite careful to strip from that artificial theory the one element 
that renders it a useful theory, viz., that the imaginary personality 
is to be held accountable for what its agents do and fail to do. 
Their theory, as every one knows, has been that the Republican 
party is a something to which all loyal Americans are bound to be 
grateful and faithful, and that the party, reposing on this gratitude 
and fidelity, may continue to do as little or as much as its leaders hap- 
pen to choose until slavery and rebellion become strictly matters of 
history. To teach intelligent men to say to each other, “‘ Inasmuch 
as we form the Republican party, we must continue to unite in doing 
nothing, out of gratitude to ourselves for having once united to do 
something,” seems now a piece of nonsense which could not long de- 
lude, however ingeniously it might have been paraphrased. Never- 
theless, our readers know that it did delude, and that not the least 
effort of the Nation for several years has been to expose the fallacy 
that a people, or a portion of the people united in the form of a 
party, can be grateful to themselves for what they themselves have 
done. Coupled with this gratitude theory, the Republican managers 
advanced a second reason for standing by the party, however bad it 
might become, which was that the other party or personality was 
worse. In proof of this they were able to point to the times when 
the Democratic party was in power as under Buchanan, to the places 
where it was a power asunder Tweed, and to the action of its repre- 
sentatives when their votes might really do the country some good, 
as against the “salary grab.” But.the chief and most remarkable 
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ground assumed by the Republican managers was that when mem- 
bers of Congress, or members of the Cabinet, or Presidents, or Vice- 
Presidents, were guilty of crimes or blunders, or incapacity, or gross 
carelessness, then they as individuals were to be blamed, but the 
party was not to be held accountable. Further than, this it was 
laid down that if these delinquents could get themselves reappointed 
by a Republican President, or reconfirmed by a Republican Senate, 
or renominated by a Republican convention, then the wickedness 
of keeping them in power should be ascribed to the politicians 
and the “wire-pullers” and the “ office-holders,” but the party 
must be judged only by its platforms and its patriotic record and 
the personal purity of its respectable members. Two years ago, the 
strongest reasons existed why a score or two of Republican candi- 
dates for Congress should be defeated, and why the Republican 
majority in the House should be subjected to the scrutiny and op- 
position of a strong minority. The more intelligent portion of the 
party comprehended the reasons and believed the facts as com- 
pletely as they did at the beginning of the present month ; but no 
result followed their innate convictions, and they actually made 
the majority stronger than it was before, even permitting men like 
Cessna to be renominated and re-elected. It is not a matter for 
wonder that the party in power held the public in absolute con- 
tempt, and that members fresh from such an election were audacious 
enough to project and pass the Salary Act. 


Not alittle ingenuity has been displayed by the press in endea- 
voring to ascertain what particular straw it was that broke our 
patient camel’s back. But the fact is, that the public patience did 
not break under the accumulation of public wrongs so much as it 
was undermined by the conviction that thé old theory of non-ac- 
countability is a false one. The reckless conduct of our public men 
has been the natural product of a system which practically held no- 
body responsible for what was done; and the recent elections have 
been the natural process of a return to the only system of political 
accountability with which the public is familiar. The change, 
though unexpected, has not been sudden, and the wonder, indeed, 
should be that the final decision was of such tardy and silent growth. 
When districts so far apart as those of Ohio and Vermont revolted, 
the one at the nomination of Mr. Parsons, and the other at the no- 
mination of Mr. Poland, it was so plain that a widespread storm 
was gathering that no political managers would have neglected 
the warning save those who had been nursed in the agreeable pas- 
time of doing what they pleased with nominations and appointments. 
Yet, notwithstanding the portents, our managing men kept on, 
for the most part, as recklessly as before. Mr. Conkling proceeded 
to enunciate the law by telling the people, in his Brooklyn speech, 
that when a man belongs to a party he ought to belong to it all the 
time and with all his might, sustaining its nominations and overlook- 
ing the faults of its delinquent leaders; and Mr. Dawes proceeded 
to give a practical illustration of its application by himself going 
to work for Butler. Is there any cause for wonder that a large 
proportion of the Republican party determined to read their leaders 
a lesson that could not be misunderstood ? 

But the most notable and perhaps the most hopeful fact of the 
uprising is that the Democratic leaders ‘seem to comprehend the 
reality of the situation, and to understand that their party is really 
placed in a situation more critical than that which it occupied be- 
fore. Hitherto, with every trifling success they have lost their 
heads. Now, with a very great and almost unlooked-for triumph, 
they have kept the balance of their judgment. They have 
carried the three great States esteemed decisive in Presidential 
elections, yet have remained calm enough to recognize the fact 
that their party is not invested with power, but is merely 
awarded a trial. In other words, they comprehend the tempe 
of those Republicans who have given them the victory, and 
understand that there is a decisive balance of power among 
the people which is determined to have responsibility some- 
where. A party which has never possessed moderation of speech 
heretofore, and whose managers have repeiled moderate Republicars 
by the extravagance of their blatant utterances, now seems imbued 
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with the very spirit of moderation from New Orleans to New York. 
It is a notable fact, too, that at this particular juncture of events 
race prejudice, which has always been a characteristic of the 
Democratic party, and a cause of distrust to those who were inclined 
to join it, has so far yielded to liberality and moderation that colored 
men in Louisiana have been co-operating with Democrats, and 
Democrats have been voting for a senator of “ African descent.” 
But the general acknowledgment of political accountability on the 
part of the leaders, since this new responsibility has fallen upon 
them, is the augury that most strongly bodes danger to the Repub- 
lican party. And accountability, in the judgment of all watchful 
people, now means a great deal. It cannot longer be discharged 
by paying an empty honor to aman so generally despised as Mr. 
Fernando Wood; nor by allowing the majority to get money out of 
the Treasury with the aid of minority votes; nor by covertly de- 
feating reform in government, and dictating to an ignorant follow- 
ing how they must vote on non-party questions like the New 
York Constitutional Amendments; nor (when the next House 
organizes) by putting their old professionals at the head of im- 
portant committees; nor (when the new legislatures convene) by 
sending their second-rate men to the United States Senate. A very 
few of these old and too familiar mistakes will speedily bring back 
the men who have just turned the seale to their former opinion 
that “the Democratic party is as bad as the other, and is not to be 
trusted.” 


THE PERSONAL-PROPERTY TAX. 

COMMITTEE of the Legislature of this State is engaged in a 
much-needed investigation into the tax system of New York, 

and we infer from the way in which the investigation is proeceding 
that there is some hope of reform. At any rate, after the present 
exposure there will be no excuse for any one who hopes for anything 
good from the existing system. The able report of Mr. D. A. Wells, 
made to Governor Hoffman three or four years ago, was received on 
its appearance with less public attention than it deserved, partly be- 
cause at that time, the country being in a comparatively prosperous 
condition, it was difficult to get people to consider any project of re- 
form seriously ; partly because Mr. Wells was supposed to be a the- 
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qrist, who did not understand practical ;questions, and was not a 


practical man. But now these reasons Kave ceased to exist. It is 
confessed on all hands that the system of taxation in New York is a 
failure ; that the valuation of property is unequal; that vast masses 
of it escape taxation altogether; that the city is overtaxed, while 
the country is undertaxed ; and, more than all this, these complaints 
are made by the practical men themselves, who are now endeavoripvg 
to persuade the Legislature to undertake a thorough and radical 
reform. When a witness who is knqwn to be the greatest landlord 
in the lower part of the city, and who owns no personal property, 
goes before a committee to urge upon them the importance of tak- 
ing off all taxes on personal property and laying them all on real 
estate, we may be sure that there are good reasons for action of some 
sort. 

The beauty of the system in vogue in New York and other States 
has been supposed to be its simplicity and its equality. It seems 
obvious enough that the fair way to raise a sum of money for publie 
purposes is, first, to fix upon the sum to be raised ; then, determine 
the value of all the property, real and personal, lands, houses, furni- 
ture, stock in trade, funds in bank, choses in action, and everything, 
and make each dollar contribute its proportion of the whole. Asa 
matter of fact, it is not an essentially democratic system, except in 
its theoretical equality ; for raising taxes by assessing on all property 
on which hands ean be laid, has been practised time out of mind 
by Asiatic rulers; and in practice, even this theoretic ad- 
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vantage of equality disappears, for in New York, as in Asia, | 


the effort to get taxes out of everything results in some property 
escaping taxation altogether, and the rést suffering doubly on that 
ve Mc Mr. George H. Andrews, one of the tak commissioners of 
this city, has been making a collection of ineergfting facts, showing 
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these: In the first place, with regard to personal property, th 
assessor has no means of knowing or of tinding out what any one’s 
We say Mr. 
Andrews says “ estimates,” the law says ‘‘ aseertain.” 
as Mr. Andrews describes it, is this: ‘* The Commissioners of Taxes 
use their best discretion and judgment. They rea from the 
nature ef a man’s business, the style and dimensions of his place of 
business, and the location and character of his residence, as to the 
probable sum of his personal property, and assess him accordingly.” 
There is some appearance of rational method in this, but Mr. An- 
drews himself admits that in a multitude of cases it is not pursued ; 
he gives, in fact, a very naif and entertaining account of an att 
to collect taxes of the “ club-men.” Finding, he says, that the volume 
of the uncollected personal taxes of the city was swelling 
dimensions, and casting about him for means to reduce the deticit, a 
“party” furnished him with a list of all the members ef leading 
clubs, such as the Manhattan, the Union League, and the Union, as fit 
subjects for assessment, and this list was revised, and appeared to 
contain four hundred and thirty-five names the bearers of which 
were not already taxed, or for some reason exempt. And what does 
the thoughtful reader suppose the commissioners did with these four 
hundred and thirty-five persons? No doubt they enquired into thei: 
business, the “ style and dimensions ” 


ruesses, 


personal property is, and so he guesses at it. 
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of their stores and effiees, the 
“location and character” of theirresidences, and proceeded to asses 
them “accordingly.” They did nothing of the sort. They assessed 
every one of the four hundred and thirty-five for $10,000 apiece, not 
even varying the amount, and making a total valuation ef $4,50,- 
0GOQ. The result was that of these four hundred and thirty-five 
exactly three club-men admitted their liabil $10,900 in all, 
and the city collected a tax of $230. 

To take another case illustrating the diffieulty of “ estimating 
the value of personal property, and tracing it in all the 
may assume, for purposes of taxation: United States bonds, every 
one knows, are exempt from taxation, and last vear, Mr. Andrews 
says, when the tax-books were opened, a citizen presented: himself, 
asking that the assessment of 825,000 against be had 
paid the previous year, should be cancelled. With much candor, 
he made, under oath, the following statements: that he bad con- 
verted his entire personal property into Government bonds; that he 
had done so within a week; that he had bought the bonds for the 
purpose of being able to make this statement; that he intended to 
sell them as soon as he could make anything by it; and that he 
should consider it a satisfactory profit that the bonds had served 
to relieve him from this assessment ; and his assessment was aecord 
ingly cancelled. At another session of the committee, Mr. Andrews 
submitted a statement showing the injustice of the inequalities 
that existed. Take, for instance, he said, a block of stores right 
opposite the place where the committee were sitting, on ‘Broadway. 
At No. 321 A has a stock of imported goods worth $100,000, and is 
exempt from taxation, His next-door neighbor Bhasa stock of mis- 
cellaneous goods worth $100,000, and he is taxed; C has the same 
amount of goods consigned to him, and he is exempted; D bas 
$100,000 in stock which he owns, and he is taxed; E has &8160,000 
worth of goods manufactured in New and 
empted; F has the same amount manufactured in city, 
and he is taxed; G has $100,000 for whieh he borrowed capital 
on United States bonds, and he is exempt; H has the same amount 
of goods which he sold United States and 
he is taxed; I has a similar amount of property in ships plying 
from this port but registered in Boston, and he is exempt; J has 
$100,000 in ships plying in the Pacific but registered h and he 
is taxed; K has mortgages on New Jersey property, interest paid 
in Jersey City, and mortgages deposited there, and | eXx- 
empt; L. bas $100,000 in mortgages on city vy, and he 
taxed; M has $100,060 in money in his is exempt; N 
has £100,000 in bank, and he is taxed; O has certificates of deposit 
in the Sub-Treasury for the same amount, and he is exempt; P bas 
£100,000 in certificates of deposit in bank, and he is taxed. Again, Q 
has $100,000 in specie in the Assay Office, and he is exempt, while R 
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has $100,000 in specie in his safe, and he is taxed; S has a check on 
the United State: Treasury for $100,000, and he is exempt; T has a 
check for the same amount ona bank, and he is taxed ; U has $1009,- 
(0 in Treasury notes, and he is exempt, while V has a similar 
“mount in promissory notes, and he is taxed; W has $100,000 in 
United States bonds, and he is exempt; X has the same amount in 
State or citv bonds, and he is taxed; Y has certificates of indebted- 
ness to the United States Treasury, and he is exempt from taxation, 
while Z has $100,000 in certificates of indebtedness of a corporation, 
and he is taxed. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that, from the uncertainty of 
the law, from the ease with which personal property may be made 
to change its form, from the facility with which it may be concealed 
and enquiry as to its whereabouts baffled, and the great readiness 
of persons to avoid inquisitorial proceeding either by the suppressio 
veri, the suggestio falsi, or downright perjury, the personal-property 
tax in New York is a failure; and within twenty years, from 1852 
to 1273, the uncollected tax of the city has swelled to the enormous 
figure of nine and a half million dollars. 

This is the practical result of the simple, democratic system of 
taxing everything equally. It has been long obvious to most per- 
sons who have looked into the subject that the first step towards 
reform must be the acknowledgment of the fact that the present 
method is a failure; and we believe that Mr. Wells’s —- of 
taxing a few fhings—tangible property and fixed, signs of- ; 

as he puts it—leaving the taxes to diffuse themselves, as a 
must, over all property, is gradually recommending itself more and 
more as the most promising way out of the present chaos. But the 
first thing is to convince the powerful interests centred in this 
city that it is a chaos we are living in, and the speeches of Mr. 
Andrews before the legislative committee seem to furnish some 
proof that this is wa errr done. 











ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, October 29, 1874. 
| URING the recess several elections have occurred, but they have shown 
no revival of Liberalism in the country; on the contrary, the result, 
so far, has been the gain of another seat to the Conservatives. Neither is 
there much prospect of a new leader being found for the guidance, failing 
Mr. Gladstone, nor a policy for the union, of the Liberal party. There are 
many candidates for the leadership, but grave objections rise at the thought 
of any one of them. Mr. Lowe is unquestionably the ablest ; but it is scarcely 
pgggible to imagine Mr. Lowe with any following. Some elements, peculiar 
inticie character, are essential for the position of leader in the English 
House of Commons. Persoval popularity, such as Lord Palmerston pos- 
sessed ; exalted genius, like that of Mr. Gladstone; great prestige, like that 
of the Duke of Wellington; or some occult quality which strikes, you know 
not why, the national imagination, such as Mr. Disraeli possesses, and such 
as perhaps Mr. Forster might develop—any of these will do. But Mr. Lowe 
has none of ttm. He has many gilt:, but he has not the gift of popularity. 
Neither has he exalted genius nor great prestige. He may have the fourth 
quality, but it has not come to the surface yet. Mr, Forater, Mr. Géschen, 
the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Childers, and Sir Willfam Harcourt are all 
spoken of as possible future leaders. Another session may bring out ca- 
pacities which have hitherto lain dormant. When a policy has been devel 
oped upon which the different sections of the Liberal party can unite, the 
leader destined to carry out that policy will doubtless arise. Resting in 
that faith, the party has temporarily gone to sleep—a troubled and a fitful 
sleep, vo doubt, disturbed by nightmares of past and dreams of future great- 
ness, 

\ partial awakening there may be shortly. If the mistakes or internal 
dissensions of the present administration should render a temporary change 
of government necessary while the country is in its present conservative 
mood, it is not impossible that the Marquis of Hartington aud Sir William 
Harcourt might be called upon together to preside over the destinies of the 
kingdom. They could form an administration differing but little in com- 
plexion irom the more moderate section of the present Government—an ad- 
ministration that could count on a strong contingent of able men from the 
House of Lords, and which would command the confidence of the landed 
aristocracy, of the old Whigs (and there is some life in these old dogs yet), 
and of the well-to-do people in the country. The Radicals and the crotchet- 
mongers—those troublesome busy-bodies of modern English polities—would 
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keep aloof from such an administration. Neither the one body nor the other 
could expect much from the straightforward, common-sense son of oae of 
the most influential of the landed aristocracy, nor from his aide-de-camp, 
who, though astute enough to coqu2t both with licensed victaallers and 
Radicals when he sat below the gangway, can never throw aside the oli- 
garchie sentiments which he inherits through his boasted kinship with the 
ruling families of the land, and who has too much real vigor of intellect to 
feel, or even to affect to feel, any sympathy with sentimental agitations 
about woman's rights or the repeal of acts of Parliament passed in the 
hygienic interests of the soldiers and sailors of England. 

But such an administration would be necessarily of the nature of a make- 
shift, and could be possible only during the prevalence of the Conservatism 
in which the country is wrapped up at present. Just for the moment all the 
country wants is rest. It will not go backwards, not one step, and if the 
present Goverument should be so foolhardy as to attempt another retrograde 
movement, it will be all over with them. But there is no desire to move 
forward. We are all (politically) ‘marking time.” We are not gaining 
ground, nor do we wish to do so; neither are we losing ground ; and it is 
possible that this process of “ marking time” may go on for some years to 
come. There may be, as we have suggested, a change of front, and Lord 
Hartington or Lord Granville, and an administration of Liberal-Conserva- 
tives, may be called upon to set the time instead of Mr. Disraeli or Lord Derby 
and an administration of Conservative-Liberals. Bat this sort of Whig 
revival capnot last for ever. Less prosperous times may eome, or some 
European crisis may rouse us from our languor or it may be that ecclesias- 
tical questions, of which already we hear the distant mutterings, may come 
}+prominently to the front. 

And there are not a few indications that the real awakening of the 
Liberal party will be produced by a great ecclesiastico-political struggle, in 
which the Chureh and the High Tory party, and many of the Moderates, both 
Tory and Whig, will be arrayed, on one side, against the Dissenters, the 
Radicals, perhaps the Ritualists and the Roman Catholics, the Materialists, 
and the educated Gallios who care little for party politics, but who abhor 
the priests. In estimating the value of the various indications of such a 
struggle, I do not attach much importance to the smart electioneering mani- 
festo published in the last Fortnightly Review by Mr. Chamberlain, in which 
he lays down the definite programme of disesta»lishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church, in favor of a system of universal free education 
after the American model. As leader cf the Young Radical school, 
he offers his yote and that of his faction to any leader who will buy them at 
this price. Mr. Chamberlain is a young man of seme activity and consider- 
able audacity of mind, which promise with experience to mellow into better 
qualities, but like most young Radicals he takes but a one-sided view of the 
political forces in this old country. He forgets the overwhelming dead- 
weight which the prejudices and traditions of centuries have heaped up. 
Disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of England may, and 
probably will, come sooner than many of us anticipate, but clever squibs like 
this Fortnightly article will not precipitate the crisis. Neitherdo I dwell with 
any emphasis upon the eagerness, almort the fanaticism, with which the 
House of Commons rushed into the crusade to ‘‘ put down Ritualism ” at the 
close of the session, because there always is a large stock of bottled Protest- 
antism, so to speak, in that assembly (especially when as now it contains a 
majority of Conservatives), rea dy to explode with violence at any suggestion 

of “the church in danger.” ‘But what I do attach importance to, and would 
wish to dwell on for a moment, is the fact that so many eminent and really 
able laymen, uninfluenced by political or other considerations, but simply from 
the love of the thing, are turning their attention to theological questions: at 
the present time, and are freely handling subjects hitherto relegated to the 
very different bandling of the clergy. 
cent articles on Ritualism and the Ritualists, which are in everybody's 
mouth, we have had important announcements from Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Rathbone Greg, Mr. Freeman, 
and Professor Tyndall, and, lastly, we have had a Lord Chief-justice, 
whom no one could have accused of Evangelical proclivities, urging 
arguments against the ‘sacerdotal principle” which would have done 
credit to a Presbyterian divine. There seems to me to be no small 
significance in these announcements. When the intellect of England 
is stirred within itself by matters ecclesiastical, and from its fulness is 
pouring out floods of reasoning and of speculation upon all the bearings of 
the different questions which surround the moat interesting, to many minds, 
of all subjects, it does not require the gifts of prophecy to foretell that that 


| subject will shortly become oue of practical polities. Two years ago an old 
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come rapidly upon us even in this old country nowadays. There is no basis 
for the union of the Liberal party so likely to command support as an attack 
upon the Church establishment. Many old Liberals would of course desert 
and throw in their let with the other side. But in the course of a few years 
the Centre and Leit of the party might advance, if not to victory, at least a 
good way ou the road, and stragglers from the Right-wing would flock in as 
the main body were getting nearer to the goal. The watchword, *‘ Abolition 
of purchase in the church,” has already been passed along the line. A few 
years hence, and even more than the watch-word may becom? an accom- 
plished fact. 


——-= 


Correspondence. 


ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF “SCIENTIST.” 
To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 


~~. Sir: Your correspondent Mr. Hall is in doubt as to the originator of 
thig word, and thinks it yet to be proved that it “had its birth on our side 
of the Atlantic.” . 

In Webster’s unabridged edition of 1864 it thus appears: “ ScreNTIST, n. 
One learned in science; a savant. Gould.” And from the published 
proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at their eighteenth meeting, in August, 1469, we quote the following para- 
graph from the address of ex-president of the association B. A. Gould, now 
Director of the National Observatory of the Argentine Republic at Cordoba. 


“By an unhappy, though perhaps, natural mischance the English 
language has had no name for the scientific investigator, nor word to denote 
his ealliug. There is no nobler word than philosopher—lover of knowledge ; 
yet in the score of centuries since this grand old word has been in use, its 
meaving, if not perverted, has been at least narrowed and distorted. The 
French expression, savant, has sometimes been pressed into service by those 
who have felt the want of some appropriate term; but witbout undertaking 
to criticise the aptness of this word, it is most certain that the time has 
come when our own language demands some name for the class of men who 
give their lives to scientific study. Therefore it was that twenty years ago 
I ventured to propose one which has been slowly finding its way to general 
adoption; and the word scientist, though scareely eupbonious, has gradually 
assumed its place in our vocabulary.” . 

It will be seen that the significance intended for the word by its origi- 
nator differs widely from the dictionary definition above cited. The French 
savant and the German Gelehrter undoubtedly signify “ one learned in science,” 
but Professor Gould sought for himself and brethren a title of more modest 
pretensious, and which should indicate a seeker for knowledge rather than its 
possessor. Whatever may be its present meaning, the purpose of the 
word's coiniug was simply to designate the class who give their lives to 
science. 

S. M. Quincy. 

Boston, Nov. 9, 1874. 





A MUSH OF CONCESSION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The times are out of joint. What is the good of hitting out when 
nothing will stand to be hit? You remember the picture in Punch—a good 
while ago—in which the little boy with the face of Lord John Russell is seen 
running away, after chalking “ No Popery” on the door. Now, here is 
Tyndall, who chalked up on the Temple of Science at Belfast something which 
was thought to read “No God.” But now he says he does not mean that 
at all, leastwise when in his best mood of mind. All honor to his frank Lrish 
soul for his candor and the pains he takes to make himself rightly under- 
stood. We thought he was dragging his coat through the Belfast Fair, and 
asking any Christian gentleman if he would be so kind as just to put his foot 
upon it. But now he tells us in his Manchester lecture that all that he meant 
was to give in a dubious assent to the doctrine of evolution, which is quite 
another matter. 

Then here is Mill’s legacy. We were sure of a good fight over that, and 
of a doughty opponent. But, if what we hear is true, even Mill has his 
doubts whether there ‘s not a creator and moral governor of the universe 
and a future life, and appears to have no doubts that it is, on the whole, best 
to favor and cultivate a belief which he concedes must be beneficial, and may 
possibly be well founded. What is to be done in such a state of things? The 
sword of Richard, wielded by a sturdy arm, may be relied on to cleaye the 
tough, resisting helmet ; but ovly the keen blade of Saladin can divide the 
down cushion toss» air. And this is not a weapon for the handling of 
your greatly disappo.uted correspcndest, 

PHILOMACHTS. 
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Notes. 


TASIT & ROGERS, Petersburg, Va., are printing ‘ Outlines of Lectures 
4. delivered by Prof. W. E. Peters to the Senior Latin Class at % Uni- 
versity of Virginia,’ in 31 numbers of 4 pages each, large 4to.——Ur.cor the 


head of “ Bibliography of Science,” Nature tor Oct. 22 occupies two ard a 
half pages with classified lists of scientific works, of every kind and degree, 
to be published in England during the present season. ‘Geography and 
Travels” is one of the divisions. Patrons of the dime-novel literature 
may now find a more profitable investment for their money. 





Mr. K. Tomp 
kins, of 16 Cedar street, this city, is issuing in really handsome style poetical 
and prose selections—the latter under the title of ‘ Worth Reading "—at ten 
cents each. They are crawn from the stores of household aud classic Bug 
lish, and are all worth preserving alter they have been once read. One of the 
poetical numbers includes Tennyson's “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” Mout 
gomery’s “‘Make Way for Liberty,” Cowper's ‘* Loss of the Royal George,’ 
and Drake’s “The Flag.” The prose series begins with Lamb's “ Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig.” This is certainly a year of catalogues. The last 
one we have received is that of the English prose fiction in the Baltimore 
Mercantile Library, which is brought down to October, 1874. Peculiar features 
are : referring the several anonymous works by onefauthor to the title oa which 
the writer’s reputation chiefly depends, and then grouping all his works wader 
that title; and certain somewhat arbitrary classifications—e.g , trausiations 
from the French, German, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian ; fairy tales ; and 
musical stories. Typographically, this catalogue is less attractive than the 
excellent one published a year ago by Mr. Noyes, of the Mercantile Library, 
Brooklyn, and it is difficult to estimate the comparative number of volumes 
in the two collections. They are by no means identical, however, avd will 
be found complementary to each other by fiction-hunters. T. Whittaker 
has in press for the holidays a work with the somewhat faneiful title, 
‘Myndeful of Hym, or Our Heavenly Father and his Children.’ The text is 
by Rey. Dr. Kramer, and has been written to accompany twenty-six full- 
page steel engravings on Scriptural subjects, mostly by Doré.——The merits 
of the Railroad Gazette are such as to have made it the vehicle of the best 
writing on the subject to which it devotes itself, and as a weekly publication 
it is likely to maintain its position as the leading though independent expo- 
nent of the railway interest in this country. <A quarterly Journal ef the 
Railway Association of America has just come to us from St. Louis (No. 1, 
October). It is designed to be rather eclectic than original, and to reprint 
in a form suitable for preservation the most important contributions to 
railway literature. The first number is almost wholly made up in this way, 
quoting liberally from the several reports of the Massachusetts Commission- 
ers, and copying the admirable paper by Mr. O. Chanute on the ‘ Elements 
of Cost of Railway Traffic.’ ——A lecture for the benefit of the Burns 
monument in the Central Park will be delivered at Steinway Lall, on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 24, by Mr. Wallace Bruce. 








—We owe an apology to our readers as well as to Professor Lowegpfor a 
typographical error marring the fine sonnet on Jeffries Wyman printed in 
our issue of Oct. 8 (No. 484), and for the delay which has ensued in making 
this correction. The fourth line, 

** Nothing to court in World, or Church, or State,"’ 
sbould read, ‘‘ Nothing to count, ete.” 


—A valued correspondent, whose experience in the matter of which he 
writes entitles his opinion to great weight, sends us the fullowing: ‘“ A cata- 
logue made on the Bonnange system (recently described in Nos. 437 and 
488 of the Nation) must be much more bulky than those now in use 
in American libraries. Our last form of card is 2 by 5 inches, and 
probably no ove uses cards larger than 4 by 6 inches. M. Bonnange’s cards 
have of course the flap in addition. His method of placing them also is less 
compact than drawers. He gives a lithograph of a stand containing 16,000 
cards. A stand of similar size in the library of Harvard College will contain 
225,000 of the cards used in Prof. Abbot’s system. The library now has 
three such cases, and wil! need three more to contain its complete catalogue, 
covering 163 square feet. With M. Bonnange’s cards it would require eighty 
four such cases, covering 2,352 square feet, which is more space than most 
libraries have at their command. The catalogue of the ‘ Bibliothéque na- 
tionale,’ made with equal thoroughness, which, however, is hardly to be 
expected, would cover 46,000 square feet. The ‘Catalogue universe! na- 
tional,’ that is, a catalogue of all the French books and manuscripts in all 
the public and larger private libraries in France, which the author urges his 
countrymen to undertake, would require a small village to hold it, It 
should be said, however, that M. Bonnange does not propose a full analyti 
cal catalogue, and that an ordinary alphabetical list of authors would oce’ 
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has *100,000 in specie in his safe, and he is taxed; S has a check on 
the United States Treasury for $100,000, and he is exempt; T has a 
check for the same amount on a bank, and he is taxed; U has $100,- 
(0) in Treasury notes, and he is exempt, while V has a similar 
dimount in promissory notes, and he is taxed; W has $100,000 in 
United States bonds, and he is exempt; X has the same amount in 
State or city bonds, and he is taxed; Y has certificates of indebted- 
ness to the United States Treasury, and he is exempt from taxation, 
while Z has $100,000 in certificates of indebtedness of a corporation, 
and he is taxed. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that, from the uncertainty of 
the law, from the ease with which personal property may be made 
to change its form, from the facility with which it may be concealed 
and enquiry as to its whereabouts baffled, and the great readiness 
of persons to avoid inquisitorial proceeding either by the suppressio 
veri, the suggestio falsi, or downright perjury, the personal-property 
tax in New York is a failure; and within twenty years, from 1852 
to 1873, the uncollected tax of the city has swelled to the enormous 
figure of nine and a half million dollars. 

This is the practical result of the simple, democratic system of 
taxing everything equally. It has been long obvious to most per- 
sons who have looked into the subject that the first step towards 
reform must be the acknowledgment of the fact that the present 
method is a failure; and we believe that Mr. Wells’s pespoennees of 
taxing a few fhings—tangible property and fixed. signs of 
as he puts it—leaving the taxes to diffuse themselves, as har 
must, over all property, is gradually recommending itself more and 
more as the most promising way out of the present chaos. But the 
first thing is to convince the powerful interests centred in this 
city that it is a chaos we are living in, and the speeches of Mr. 
Andrews before the legislative committee seem to furnish some 
poons that this is nang gradually done. 











ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, October 29, 1874. 
| an NG the recess several elections have occurred, but they have shown 
no revival of Liberalism in the country; on the contrary, the result, 
so far, has been the gain of another seat to the Conservatives. Neither is 
there much prospect of a new leader being found for the guidance, failing 
Mr. Gladstone, nor a policy for the union, of the Liberal party. There are 
mavy candidates for the leadership, but grave objections rise at the thought 
of any one of them. Mr. Lowe is unquestionably the ablest ; but it is scarcely 
pggsible to imagine Mr. Lowe with any following. Some elements, peculiar 
inteie character, are essential for the position of leader in the English 
House of Commons. Personal pepularity, such as Lord Palmerston pos- 
sessed ; exalted genius, like that of Mr. Gladstone; great prestige, like that 
of the Duke of Wellington ; or some occult quality which strikes, you know 
not why, the national imagination, such as Mr. Disraeli possesses, and such 
a3 parhaps Mr. Forster might develop—any of these will do. But Mr. Lowe 
has none of ti®m. He has many gitt:, but he has not the gift of popularity. 
Neither has he exalted gonius nor great prestige. He may have the fourth 
quality, but it has not come to the surface yet. Mr, Forater, Mr. Gischen, 
the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Childers, and Sir Willfam Harcourt are all 
spoken of as possible future leaders. Another session may bring out ca- 
pacities which have hitherto lain dormant. When a policy has been deve'- 
oped upon which the differeut sections of the Liberal party can unite, the 
leader destined to carry out that policy will doubtless arise. Resting in 
that faith, the party has temporarily gone to sleep—a troubled and a fitful 
sleep, no doubt, disturbed by nightmares of past and dreams of future great- 
ness. 

A partial awakening there may be shortly. If the mistakes or internal 
dissensions of the present administration should render a temporary change 
of government necessary while the country is in its present conservative 
mood, it is not impossible that the Marquis of Hartington aud Sir William 
Harcourt might be ealled upon together to preside over the destinies of the 
kingdom. They could form an administration differing but little in com- 
plexion from the more moderate section of the present Government—an ad- 
ministration that could count on a strong contingent of able men from the 
House of Lords, and which would command the confidence of the landed 
aristocracy, of the old Whigs (and there is some life in these old dogs yet), | 
and of the well-to-do people in the country. The Radicals and the crotchet- | 
mongers—those troublesome busy-bodies of modern English politics—would 
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keep aloof from such an administration. Neither the one body nor the other 
could expect much from the straightforward, common-sense son of ore of 
the most influential of the landed aristocracy, nor from his aide-de-camy, 
who, thongh astute enough to coqu2t both with licensed victaallers and 
| Radicals when he sat below the gangway, can never throw aside the oli- 
garchie sentiments which he inherits through his boasted kinship with the 
f ruling families of the land, and who has too much real vigor of intellect to 
| feel, or even to affect to feel, any sympathy with sentimental agitations 
es woman’s rights or the repeal of acts of Parliament passed in the 
hygienic interests of the soldiers aud sailors of England. 

But such an administration would be necessarily of the nature of a make- 
shift, and could be possible only during the prevalence of the Conservatism 
in which the country is wrapped up at present. Just for the moment all the 
country wants is rest. It will not go backwards, not one step, and if the 
present Govervment should be so foolhardy as to attempt another retrograde 
movement, it will be all over with them. But there is no desire to move 
forward. We are all (politically) “marking time.” We are not gaining 
ground, nor do we wish to do so; neither are we losing ground ; and it is 
possible that this process of “ marking time” may go on for some years to 
come. There may be, as we have suggested, a change of front, and Lord 
Hartington or Lord Granville, and an administration of Liberal-Conserya- 
tives, may be called upon to set the time instead of Mr. Disraeli or Lord Derby 
and an administration of Conservative-Liberals. Bat this sort of Whig 
revival cannot last for ever. Less prosperous times may eome, or some 
European crisis may rouse us from our languor, or it may be that ecclesias- 
tical questions, of which already we hear the distant mutterings, may come 


~4+-prominently to the front. 


And there are not a few indications that the real awakening of the 
Liberal party will be produced by a great ecclesiastico-political struggle, in 
which the Chureh and the High Tory party, and many of the Moderates, both 
Tory and Whig, will be arrayed, on one side, against the Dixsenters, the 
Radicals, perhaps the Ritualists and the Roman Catholics, the Materialists, 
and the educated Gallios who care little for party politics, but who abhor 
the priests. In estimating the value of the various indications of such a 
struggle, I do not attach much importance to the smart electioneering mani- 
festo published in the last Fortnightly Review by Mr. Chamberlain, in which 
he lays down the definite programme of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church, in favor of a system of universal free education 
after. the American model. As leader of the Young Radical school, 
he offers his vote and that of his faction to any leader who will buy them at 
this price. Mr. Chamberlain is a young man of seme activity and consider- 
able audacity of mind, which promise with experience to mellow into better 
qualities, but like most young Radicals he takes but a one-sided view of the 
political forces in this old country. He forgets the overwhelming dead- 
weight which the prejudices and traditions of ceuturies have heaped up. 
Disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of England may, and 
probably will, come sooner than many of us anticipate, but clever squibs like 
this Fortnightly article will not precipitate the crisis. Neitherdo I dwell with 
any emphasis upon the eagerness, almost the fanaticism, with which the 
House of Commons rushed into the crusade to ‘‘ put down Ritualism ” at the 
close of the session, because there always is a large stock of bottled Protest- 
antism, so to speak, in that assembly (especially when as now it contains a 
majority of Conservatives), ready to explode with violence at any suggestion 
of “the church in danger.” But what I do attach importance to, and would 
wish to dwell on for a moment, is the fact that so many eminent and really 
able laymen, uninfiuenced by political or other considerations, but simply from 
the love of the thing, are turning their attention to theological questions at 
the present time, and are freely handling subjects hitherto relegated to the 
very different bandling of the clergy. Not to mention Mr. Gladstone’s re-- 
cent articles on Ritualism and the Ritualists, which are in everybody's 
mouth, we have had important announcements from Mr. Fitzjames 
| Stephen, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Rathbone Greg, Mr. Freeman, 
| and Professor Tyndall, and, lastly, we have had a Lord Chief-justice, 
whom no one could have accused of Evangelical proclivities, urging 
arguments against the “sacerdotal principle” which would have done 
credit to a Presbyterian divine. There seems to me to be no smail 
significance in these announcements. When the intellect of England 
is stirred within itself by matters ecclesiastical, and from its fulness is 
pouring out floods of reasoning and of specalation upon all the bearings of 
the different questions which surround the most interesting, to many minds, 
of all subjects, it does not require the gifts of prophecy to foretell that that 
| subject will shortly become oue of practical polities. Two years ago an cld 

| pelitical observer anda thoroughgoing Liberal remarked to we that “you 
might as well attempt Yo scratch down Westminster Abbey with your nails 
as to disestablish the chtye.” He would not say that now. Great ebo 
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come rapidly upon us even in this old country nowadays. There is no basis 
fur the union of the Liberal party so likely to command support as an attack 
upon the Church establishment. Many old Liberals would of course desert 
and throw in their let with the other side. But in the course of a few years 
the Centre and Leit of the party might advance, if not to victory, at least a 
good way ou the road, and stragglers from the Right-wing would flock in as 
the main body were getting nearer to the goal. The watchword, ** Abolition 
of purchase in the church,” has already been passed along the line. A few 
years hence, and even more than the wateh-word may becom? an accom- 
plished fact. 


Correspondence. 
ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF “SCIENTIST.” 
To tHe Epiror oF THE NATION: 


~ Sir: Your correspondent Mr. Hall is in doubt as to the originator of 
thig word, and thinks it yet to be proved that it “had its birth on our side 


of the Atlantic.” . 


In Webster’s unabridged edition of 1864 it thus appears: “ Scientist, n. 
One learned in science; a sayant. Goxld.” And from the published 
proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at their eighteenth meeting, in August, 1869, we quote the following para- 
graph from the address of ex-president of the association B. A. Gould, now 
Director of the National Observatory of the Argentine Republic at Cordoba. 


“By an unhappy, though perhaps, natural mischance the English 
language has had no name for the scientific investigator, nor word to denote 
his calliug. There is no nobler word than philosopher—lover of knowledge ; 
yet in the score of centuries since this grand old word has been in use, its 
meaning, if not perverted, has been at least narrowed and distorted. The 
French expression, savant, has sometimes been pressed into service by those 
who have telt the want of some appropriate term; but without undertaking 
to criticise the aptness of this word, it is most certain that the time has 
come when our own language demands some name for the class of men who 
give their lives to scientific study. Therefore it was that twenty years ago 
I ventured to propose one which has been slowly finding its way to general 
adoption; and the word scientist, though scarcely eupbonious, has gradually 
assumed its place in our vocabulary.” ‘ 

It will be seen that the significance intended for the word by its origi- 
nator differs widely from the dictionary definition above cited. The French 
savant and the German Gelehrter undoubtedly signify “ one learned in science,” 
but Professor Gould sought for himself and brethren a title of more modest 
pretensious, and which should indicate a seeker for knowledge rather than its 
possessor. Whatever may be its presest meaning, the purpose of the 
word's coining was simply to designate the class who give their lives to 
science. 

S. M. Quincy, 

Boston, Nov. 9, 1874. 





A MUSH OF CONCESSION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The times are out of joint. What is the good of hitting out when 
nothing will stand to be hit? You remember the picture in Punch—a good 
while ago—in which the little boy with the face of Lord John Russell is seen 
runnirg away, after chalking “No Popery” on the door. Now, here is 
Tyndall, who chalked up on the Temple of Science at Belfast something which 
was thought to read ‘No God.” But now he says he does not mean that 
at all, leastwise when in his best mood of mind. All honor to his frank Lrish 
soul for his candor and the pains he takes to make himself rightly under- 
stood. We thought he was dragging his coat through the Belfast Fair, and 
asking any Christian gentleman if he would be so kind as just to put his foot 
uponit. But now he tells us in his Manchester lecture that all that he meant 
was to give in a dubious assent to the doctrine of evolution, which is quite 
another matter. 

Then here is Mill’s legacy. We were sure of a good fight over that, and 
of a doughty opponent. But, if what we hear is true, even Mill has his 
doubts whether there is not a creator and moral governor of the universe 
and a future life, and appears to have no doubts that it is, on the whole, best 
to favor and cultivate a belief which he concedes must be beneficial, and may 
possibly be well founded. What is to be done in such a state of things? The 
sword of Richard, wielded by a sturdy arm, may be relied on to cleave the 
tough, resisting helmet ; but only the keen blade of Saladin can divide the 
down cushion tossed in air. And this is not a weapon for the handling of 
your greatly disappointed correspcndent, 

PHILOMACHUS. 
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Notes. 


TASH & ROGERS, Petersburg, Va., are printing ‘ Outlines of Lectures 
41 delivered by Prof. W. E. Peters to the Senior Latin Class at thy Uni 
versity of Virginia,’ in 31 numbers of 4 pages each, large 4toe.——U?.tr the 
head of “ Bibliography of Science,” Nature for Oct. 22 occupies two anda 
half pages with classified lists of scientific works, of every kind and degree, 
to be published in England during the present season. 
Travels” is one of the divisions. Patrons of the dime-novel literature 
may now find a more profitable investment for their money. Mr. K. Tomp 
kins, of 16 Cedar street, this city, is issuing in really handsome style poetical 
and prose selections—the latter under the title of ‘ Worth Reading "—at ten 
cents each. They are crawn from the stores of housebold aud classic Eng 
lish, and are all worth preserving alter they have been once read. One of the 
poetical numbers includes Tennyson's “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” Mont 
gomery’s “‘ Make Way for Liberty,” Cowper's * Loss of the Royal George,’ 
and Drake’s “The Flag.” The prose series begins with Lamb's * Disserta- 
tion upon Roast Pig.” This is certainly a year of catalogues. The last 
one we have received is that of the Euglish prose fiction in the Baltimore 
Mercantile Library, which is brought down to October, 1874. Peculiar features 
are : referring the several anonymous works by onefauthor to the title on which 
the writer’s reputation chiefly depends, and then grouping all his works under 
that title; and certain somewhat arbitrary classifications— 
from the French, German, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian ; fairy tales ; and 
musical stories. Typographically, this catalogue is less attractive than the 
excellent one published a year ago by Mr. Noyes, of the Mercantile Library, 
Brooklyn, and it is difficult to estimate the comparative number of volumes 
in the two collections. They are by no means identical, however, and will 
be found complementary to each other by fiction-hunters. T. Whittaker 
has in press for the holidays a work with the somewhat fanciful title. 
‘Myndeful of Hym, or Our Heavenly Father and his Children.’ The text is 
by Rey. Dr. Kramer, and has been written to accompany twenty-six full- 
page steel engravings on Scriptural subjects, mostly by Doré.——The merits 
of the Railroad Gazette are such as to have made it the vehicle of the best 
writing on the subject to which it devotes itself, and as a weekly publication 
it is likely to maintain its position as the leading though independent expo- 
nent of the railway interest in this country. A quarterly Journal of the 
Railway Association of America has just come to us from St. Louis (No. 1, 
October). It is designed to be rather eclectic than original, and to reprint 
in a form suitable for preservation the most important contributions to 
railway literature. The first number ‘s almost wholly made up in this way, 
quoting liberally from the several reports of the Massachusetts Commission- 
ers, and copying the admirable paper by Mr. 0. Chanute on the “ Elements 
of Cost of Railway Traffic.” A lecture for the benefit of the Burns 
monument in the Central Park will be delivered at Steinway Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, Noy. 24, by Mr. Wallace Bruce. 
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—We owe an apology to our readers as well as to Professor Lowegpfor a 
typographical error marring the fine sonnet on Jeffries Wyman printed in 
our issue of Oct. 8 (No. 484), and for the delay which has ensued in making 
this correction. The fourth line, 


** Nothing to court in World, or Church, or State, 
should read, ‘‘ Nothing to count, ete.” 


—A valued correspondent, whose experience in the matter of which he 
writes entitles his opinion to great weight, sends us the following: ‘ A cata- 
logue made on the Bonnange system (recently described in Nos. 487 and 
488 of the Nation) must be much more bulky than those now in use 
in American libraries. Our last form of card is 2 by 5 inches, and 
probably no one uses cards larger than 4 by 6 inches. M. Bonnange’s cards 
have of course the flap in addition. His method of placing them also is less 
compact than drawers. He gives a lithograph of a stand containing 16,000 
cards., A stand of similar size in the library of Harvard College will contain 
225,000 of the cards used in Prof. Abbot's system. The library now has 
three such cases, and will need three more to contain its complete catalogue, 
covering 163 square feet. With M. Bonnange’s cards it would require eighty- 
four such cases, covering 2,352 square feet, which is more space than most 
libraries have at their command. The catalogue of the ‘ Bibliothéque na- 
tionale,’ made with equal thoroughness, which, however, is hardly to be 
expected, would cover 46,000 square feet. The ‘Catalogue universe! na- 
tional,’ that is, a catalogue of all the French books and manuscripts in all 
the public and larger private libraries in France, which the author urges his 
countrymen to undertake, would require a small village to hold it. It 
shonld be said, however, that M. Bonnange does not propose a full analyti- 
cal catalogue, and that an ordinary alphaetical list of authors would occupy 
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much less room. The cost, as given by the author, is nearly five times that 
‘ Abbot ecards (S11 i ul of $2 25 a thousand). Nevertheless, it must 
i owed that t Syst@me Bonnange has some great advantages. It is 
to read the pa of a book :n cards placed in a drawer; and some 
od of { i¢ the cards, the ecessary as experience has shown 
in our college libraries, will probably be required by the insubordination and 


ness of the public admitted to city and town libraries.” 


The late Charles Knight, it appears, left a sketch of an historical novel 
which has since been worked up and is just published in England as a ‘ Ro- 
mance of Acadia.’ It is one which ought to repay reprinting bere, inasmuch 
as the scene is laid on this continent, and the principal characters, though 
French, had curious relations with the « 
The heroine is Madan 
Tour, two oliisiaiibiaiia 


federated New England oo ine 





ne de la Tour, wife of Charles the son of Claude de la 


sof remarkable versatility, who were, as has been said 
ilways French or English according to circumstances.” No writer of fiv- 
tion ever conceived a more truly romantic story than that which Charlevois 
Tour at the mouth of 
old which his intrepid wife twice defended 
iarles de Menou d’Aulnay-Charnisé. 


was the first to tell concerning the founder of Fort La 


the River St. John, the strong! 
‘| Haliburton, in 
says that alter the surrender which followed 
ence (1647), D’Auluay made Madame La Tour witness, with 
a rope around her neck, the execution of her littl 
her death, which occurred shortly efterwards, 


auecessfully against ¢ 
his * History of Nova Scotia,’ 
the second def 
» garrison, and so hastened 
Palfrey (‘ History of New 
and that 
As La Tour, a few years later, married the 
widow of D’Aulnay, it is charitable to suppose that his grudges against his 


r 


Englaud’) suggests that Haliburton misread the older authorities, 
no such brutality was enacted. 
former rival were mainly political, though his nice sense of honor, displayed 
latter in 1630 urged hii to an act of disloyalty, 
soon oozed away under the necessity of holding his own in Acadia; and al- 
“turned pirate,” as Winthrop says, 
with * Massachusetts vessel entrusted to him. D’Aulnay’s character. on the 
other hand, has been upheld in ‘ Preuves de l’Histoire de la Maison de 
Menon’ (Paris, 1~52, translated in the ‘ Massachusetts Historical Society's 
Collections,’ Vol. IV., _ series, P. 462); and still more recently in M. 
Moreau’s ‘ History of French Acadia,’ from 1518 to 1755 (Paris, 1873). M. 
Morean dwells particularly on the administration of D’Aulnay, deriving his 
facts from some nupuablished family decuments entrusted to him by a de- 


towards his father when the 


ready before his second nuptials he had 


—Guizot’s ‘ History of France,’ it seems, was left in a completed form 
ar as the end of the reign of Louis XIV. The author left no other 


inanuseript intended for publication ; nor is this surprising when one reviews 


only asf 
the published works of this most industrious and prolifie writer 
them, purporting to be nearly or quite complete, is given in the Polybiblion 
for October. M. Guizot’s ‘ Dictionary of Synonyms,’ not yet in its last edi- 
tion, was put forth iu two volumes in 1809, and marks the beginning of his 
ractivity. It was followed in 111 by his ‘Study on the Fine Arts 
‘iu two volumes, and by a translation from the German of a recent 





work on Spain, again in two volumes. In the same year, he became the con- 
ductor of a monthly journal called the Annals of Education, which was sus- 
In 1212, he 


of Gibbon in thirteen volumes. 


» began the publication of his critical translation 
From that time searcely a year elapsed that 
did not witness some fresh writing of his 


pended in 1816. 





book, pamphlet, article in maga- 
zine or encyclopedia, publie address, political letter. 
servir’ appeared in eight volumes - 1-58-67. 
justitutions had for Guizot is wel In 1826, he gave to the world 
the first part of his ‘ History ef the English Revolution from the Accession 
of Charles I. to the Restoration,’ which was followed by ‘ 
lution d’ Angleterre a-t-elle réussi ? (1850); ‘ Monk, chute de la République 
et rétablissement de la Monarchie en Angleterre, en 1660’ (1837 and 1851); 
‘Etudes biographiques sur la révolution @’ Angleterre” (12351); * Cromwell 

era-t-il roi?’ (1252); and ‘ Histoire du protectorat de Richard Cromwell et 


du rétablissement des Stuart’ (1856)—the third part of the original work. A 


His ‘ Mémoires pour 
The attraction which Exglish 
| known. 


Pourquoi la réyo- 





translation of Hallam, revised by M. Guizot, and preceded by a preface, was 
published in 1828-29. 
Gibbon, Guizot assisted in 1821 in revising Letourveur’s translation of Shak- 


spere’s complete works, and prefixed to it : 


‘ 


Besides his services reudered to this author and to 


» biographical and literary notice 

a literary study in 1852 
as the lesser Britat eee 
la French edition of Sparks’s ‘ Life 


of the dramatist, whoim he again made the subject of 
(* Shakespeare et son temps’). The United States, 
He edite 
, (1839-40), to whi 
on the life and character of W: in the Revolution; he also revised 
Li poedlltes—n and Foundatic Tnited States’ (1853). 
Madame de Rumford (1841) bad an indirect relation to this 


+! 


received some of his attention. 
of Washington mtributed an introductory essay 
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country, and 


at 
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it account may be mentioned here. 


A list of 
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—The Revue des Dove Mondes for October 15 contains a very interesting 
article, by M. Alfred Maury, on a new branch of historical science, in which 
despite its recent origin, the French have wen honorable distinction. 
Sigillographie or sphragistique is the study of seals and the impression of 

lic documents and other records of the past. The system of 
classification adopted by M. Donét d’Areq in his ‘Collection de Sceaux’ 
has been found most convenient in the pursuit of this study. He distin- 
guishes between the types majestic, equestrian, and armorial; the female, 


seals on pub 


| ecclesiastie, legendary, topographical, and arbitrary types; and the exam- 





ples selected by M. Maury from each of these categories strikingly illustrate 
the value of sigillographic monuments to archeology and chronology, to the 
history of religion and art, of manners, modes of dress, and domestic pursuits 
generations. While in some cases allowance must be made for the 
ignorance and crude taste of bygone ages, the authority of seals in general 
must be considered as final. We quote, as a specimen of real and we may 
say French ingeuuity, M. Maury’s argument in defence of the faithfulness 
of the female costuines as engraved on the seals of the Middle Ages: 


of past 


“The modifications of the femate dress can be much more satisfactorily 
traced on seals than those of the male‘attire, for all the women of the Middle 
Ages were not Joans of Are or Joan Hachettes, girding on their armor when 
occasion required it ; they geuerally preferred to appear on their sca!s in the 
costume prescribed dy the fashions of the.day. We may safely regard the 
details of such seals as true to nature. The coquetterie of the fair sex, which 
detects at a single glance the slightest derangement of attire, would not 
have allowed the engraver to deviate from the requirements of fashion, im- 
perative at all times, and always more willingly obeyed than those of law.” 
The practice of attaching the impression of a seal to important documents 
originated in early antiquity, and, although at first confined to the oe 
classes, attained universal prevalence in the dark days of the Middle Ages, 
when ignorance of the art of writing, and insecurity of property, called for 
some guaranty in the transaction of business. Such a guaranty was no 
longer necessary in the more enlightened days of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and with the disappearance of the feudal world the use of 
the seal, except for official purposes, may be said to have become extinct. 


—Professor Ludwig’s Jubildum, or the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
year of his professorship, took place at Leipzig, Oct. 15. This eminent 
teacher, founder of the Saxon Physiologische Anstalt, has in the past 
quarter of a century had more than a hundred and fifty private students, 
whom he has trained in special investigations, and of whom many have since 
become distinguished professors. There was a large assemblage of friends 
and pupils to take part in the ceremonies, including Professors Ernst Hein- 
rich Weber, the Nestor of physiology ; Helmholz, Du Bois Reymon + and 
others of less fame from Upsala, Moscow, Edinburgh, Brussels, Vienna, ete. 
The oldest scholar proved to be Professor Fick, of Ziirich, and rancor 
devolved the congratulatory address, at the conclusion of which a curtain 
fell, uncovering a bust of Professor Ludwig which had been made by Pro- 
fessor Schilling of Dresden. Professor Cyon, of St. Petersburg, spoke in 
behalf of Ludwig’s Russian students, and the curtain fell again, displaying an 
exquisite silver clock. Professor Miiller presented an album with photographs 
of all his pupils. 
sixteen memoirs on anatomy and physiology which had been prepared as a 
lusting commemoration of the day. Then followed addresses from former 
colleagues in Ziirich and Vienna, and presentations of memoirs dedicated to 
Ludwig and sent by various learned societies. In the afternoon the company 
assembled again in the Hotel Hauffe for a dinner given to the Professor, at 
which there was more speech-making. ‘I am an old mau,” said Weber in 
private conversation, “‘ but I have never seen or heard of so much honor being 
done to any professor. It has never happened (Ls ist nie dagewesen).” In the 
evening, at Professor Ludwig’s own house, the guests found fifty congratu- 
latory telegrams spread upon the table, which had been sent from the 
principal towns of every part of Europe. 


—The study of Dante, which has received so powerful an impulse from 
the political events of the past few years, has naturally resulted in directing 
attention to early Italian literature and history, which were previously much 
neglected, even in Italy. The most valuable materials were to be found in 
the old Florentine historians, Malespini, Compagni, and Villani, and they 
have consequently been carefully studied and published iv popular editions. 
It was reserved for a German to call in question the authenticity of the 
two first-named chroniclers, and to prove quite conclusively that the history 
of Malespini at least is a clumsy forgery. Paul Scheffer-Boichorst first an 
nounced this theory in Von Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift in 1°70, and 
has vow republished this article in a work entitled ‘ Florentiner Studien’ 
(Leipzig, 1874), which contains in addition an article on Dino Compagni 
and ove en the ‘Gesta Florertinorum.’ It had previously been supposed 


that Villani had borrowed, without any acknowledgment, large portions of 
his materials trom the older Malespin’. The above work proves quile covelu- 
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sively that the reverse was the case, and that the object of the forgery was to 
magnity the Bonaguisi family. One is more reluctant to see Dino Com- 
pagni, with his strong love for his city and his bold invective against party- 
spirit, disappear from the list of Italian historians ; and we hope the Italians 
will attempt to answer these doubts as svon as possible, by publishing critical 
texts based on the various manuscripts and whatever clse may throw fresh 
light on the relation of the above historians to each other and to any com- 
mon source. It may be well, in passing, to remind our readers that it is 
only a few years sivce another German (Wilhelm Bernhardi) proved beyond 
question that the ‘ Diurnali’ of Matteo di Giovenazzo, more generally known 
as Matteo Spinelli, previously considered the oldest historical work in the 
Italian language, was a forgery of the XV Ith century. 


CURTIUS’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 

[is natural in taking up this new history of Greece, the English transla 
| tion of which is now complete in five volumes, to compare it in general 
with the last great work in the same field. Yet such a comparison ought 
not to be made with the idea that the two are rival works in the sense that 
the new one must supersede the old in order to justify its own existence. 
Grote’s ‘History of Greece’ is not likely to be superseded in this century, 
unless a new revival of learning as marked as that of the fifteenth century 
should oceur. It is much to say of this new history, and yet it may be said 
with truth, that it is worthy of being compared with Grote’s work and of 
taking a place by its side as an authority. The special student will of course 
consult both ; the general reader may choose either without fear of being led 
ijuto serious error or imposed upon by superficial semblance of knowledge. 
To the latter class this new history will probably commend itseif in prefer- 
ence to the other, because it is shorter, and because it presents results with 
less interruption in the form of argument; and yet it does not deserve to be 
condemned by the investigator on that account. Every writer of history 
must choose for himself what place he will take along the line that joins the 
two extremes of unmixed narrative and of abundant citation and discussion, 
and his readers cannot complain of the choice, though they may regret it. 
Grote chose to fill both text and notes with discussion and criticism, but it 

vas almost a necessity for him to do so, because on so many points his views 
differed from those generally current before him. The historic value of the 
myths, the land-distrilution of Lycurgus, the claim of the Athenian demo- 
cracy to a reputation for sanity and common decency as a government, the 
character of the Sophists and the relation of Socrates to them—these are 
some of the more important topics on which the independence of Grote's 
opinions and his arguments in support of them are wellknown. It is impos- 
sible to declare upon such points a view widely different from the prevalent 
one without full statement of the reasons for it. Grote’s work was that of a 
pioneer. fe was alone, for his investigations were in a field and on a me- 
thod in which no one, at least of his countrymen, bad preceded him. He 
had to win almost every step of his way by clearing away obstacles of pre- 
‘udice and inherited opinion. He had to take and hold his positions by his 
own judgment and his own resources. Such work needs to be done only 
ouee for all. The ground is cleared for everybody, and even if others differ 
in minor points from him who cleared it, they do not have to go back to the 
point from which he started. 

Thus it is to be expected that Curtius’s work will be widely different. 
He has been trained as a scholar in a country where scholarship is a profes- 
sion with organized division of labor, and where men Jearn what others have 
done before they do their own work, so that each new worker can advance 
the sum of knowledge. So coming some fifteen years after Grote, with com- 


mand of the contributions to knowledge made during that period, some of 


which were suggested by the appearance of Grote’s work, he is able to view 
the whole subject from a somewhat different standpoint, to supplement de- 
ficiencies, and correct what seem to him errors—in a word, to write the his- 
tory iv a forin which before Grote would hardly have beeu acceptable, if it 
had been possible. ‘Thus we may understand why Cursius goes almost to 
the other extreme from Grote in the matter of discussion, excluding it from 
his pages almost entirely. In regard to the citation of authorities there is a 
noticeable aud welcome caange in the course of the work. The first volume 
(of the German original), published in 1857, centains only six notes; the se- 
eond (1965) and third (1267) contain two hundred and nine and two Lundred 
and fifty-five notes respectively. These are a very valuable part of the 
work, for they contain frequent references to recent monographs and essays 
in periodicals, as well as to the latest discoveries in archeology, of which 
students in other countries might not be informed. 
these notes in the later volumes makes us the more regret their absence from 
* ‘The History of Greece. By Prof. Dr. Ernet Curtius. ‘Translated by A. W. Ward, 


M.A., Professor of History in Owens College, Manchester... New York: Scribner, 
Armstrorg & Co 1874. 
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the first one, for it is just there where the materials for history are s ares 
and so heterogeneous that we most know the cise ound i 
the author’s views. 

In the treatment of the mythical period in this first volume appears the 

wost important divergence of method from Grote. Curtius is t 
myths, so far as he can use them for his purpose, as personified hist t 


we may so termit, in that they describe real events, 
lations of bodies of men, under the form of the actions of individuals. In 
der to determine what to accept and what to reject of the mass of material 


lw movements and re 


and how to shape his explanations, he avails himself of inferences trom the 
subsequent relations of tribes and cities, of argumeuts drawn frem Oriental 
inscriptions and from the prehistoric remains of Greece, and of his remark 
able knowledge of the distribution of geo 





phieal names. His method is 
in fact a modern scientific Euhemerism, differing only in the tools it 


if i . 





We think Grote weuld 
have said of it, It is very ingenious and possibly true, but it is not history. 
It is evident to any one how much scope this method gives to personal opin 
ion, and how great a demand it makes upon the reader’s confidence in his 
author. We admit readily the justice of such a demand in the present case, 
but we dread the effect of this as an example, and regret that Curtius bas 
so cast the weight of his name into the scale against the science of Compa 
rative Mythology. 


from that ancient system of interpreting mythology. 


The points in which this history supplements deficiencies in Grote’s work 
belong mainly,to the departments of literature and art; and, on the whole, 
its distinctive merit, the most valuable special contribution made by it to 
our knowledge, seems to be in showing the connection between the life ot 
the people as manifested in these arts and their other more organized activi 
ties which belong to the old idea of history. Nearly a quarter of the space 
is devoted to sketches of the development, at different epochs, of philosophy, 
oratory, the various branches of poetry and prose literature, painting, sealp- 
ture, architecture, and the arts of government. Thus one chapter (* The 
Years of Peace’), covering 150 pages in the second volume of the transla- 
tion, presents a most complete aud interesting picture of the age of Pericles, 
in which the many-sided activity of that wonderful central figure binds all 
parts together, and in the combination and correlation of so many triumphs 
of genius the reader grasps the peculiarly Athenian idea of harmonious de- 
velopment. The fulness of detail, in which, however, the excellent arrange- 
ment prevents any sense of weariness, makes tho life of the people seem that 
of a real community, and goes far to overcome the distance of time and dif- 
ference of civilization by showing the little things in which all civilized 
comiiunities are alike. Thus Curtius does for the more private life what Grote 
had done for the political history of the Athenians. In the life of Pericles 
particularly there are many new points of view and suggestive combinations 
full of interest. We recognize gratefully the fruit of Curtius’s long siudy 
and familiar krowledge of ancient art in each of these chapters where the 
narrative of events makes no progress, particularly in the analysis of the 
temple architecture in the first chapter of the second volume, in the descrip- 
tion of the temples and statues on the Acropolis in the same volume, in the 
criticisms upon the later poetry and art of the period after the Peloponne- 
sian war in the second chapter of the fourth and also of the fifth volume. 
Especially in the former of these last two chapters will be found an interest 
ing and valuable estimate of the place of Euripides in the history of tragic 
poetry. We confess that we never have admired Euripides any more than 
Aristophanes did, nor do we find that Curtius overlooks his fauits or places 
him more nearly on a level with -Eschylus and Sophocles than seems just. 
But he explains his relation to his age, and vindicates for him a position in 
the development of literature, so that at least we understand better than we 
could before the admiration that others have felt, and are less disposed to 
quarre! with the popularity that his works had after his death. 

The account in the same chapter of the life and character of Socrates sug 
gests comparison with Crote’s famous chapter, but does not bear it 
as other 


80 well 

parts of the history. The analysis of the teaching of Socrates, and 
of the relation to him of Xenophon and Plato, is less thoroughly and less 
n by Cartius. 


Also the fatal result of the trial he ascribes to 


+3! , ,~ 3 - . , ' ’ is; 
hostility on the part of the court aud to the plausibi 
+ 





y 1 lity of the charges ; 
whereas Grote shows clearly, quoting also Xenophon, Cicero, and Epictetus 
in support of his opinion, that it was almost a necessary consequence of the 
But on the other 
hand Curtius points out what Grote does not, that the coming on of the case 
at this time was only an incident of the “dark time of hostile insinuation 
and mutual recrimination” which followed soon after the overthrow of the 
Thirty. And after all we are thankful to him for this sketch of Socrates, as 
well as for the vivid delineation (in Vol. III.) of the character of Alcibiades 
and his relation to Socrates. 

The translation is, on the whole, so good that we cannot help hesitating 
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AMIAS POULET.* 

| ig is another and an important contrioution to the secret history of a 
story of which the interest seems only to grow with time and debate. 
The chivalrous glamour with which Walter Scott has invested the unhappy 
fate of Mary Stuart, the iptrinsic elements of romance abounding in her 
eareer, aud the polemic acerbities which render her life and death a battle- 
ground between two great religious beliefs, give a perennial attraction to the 
minutest details eoneerning ler, and with each fresh instalment of new facts 
brought to light the contest over her memory waxes more bitter and the 
final verdict seems further postponed. Father Morris has done well in pub- 
lishing some hitherto unpublished letters of Sir Amias Poulet, her jailer dur- 
ing the last two sombre years of her captivity, and in supplying from other 
sources the correspondence requisite to afford a partial glimpse into the 
intricate plots with which his prisoner was environed. <A very ivteresting 
preface is prefixed, by another hand, which sheds light upon the character 
of Sir Amiaz as developed in his despatches while ambassador at Paris, 
some ten years earlier, in 1577 and 1578. The editor, however, would have 
better fulfilled his duty had he abstained from giving a polemical cast to the 
running commentary which accompanies and explains the documents, while 
the perpetual pointing out of inaccuracies in Mr. Froude’s narrative is not 
only superfluous, but tends to give the reader a feeling of Cistrust in the 
work, as being not a colorless collection of historical material, but a book 
with a purpose, for which the historical material is, to some extent, merely 
a vehicle. It is bad enough when a professed historian like Mr. Froude 
writes with an animus which leads him, consciously or unconsciously, to 
cistort the facts of history; but when an editor of documents betrays an 
evident leaning to one side of a vexed question, the student who is not tho- 
roughly familiar with all that exists in print and MS. on the subject can 
hardly help feeling that possibly some other motive than a judicial one has 
prompted the selection of the special papers set before him. In the preseut 
case the prepossessions of the editor are undisguised, and the result is un- 
fortunate, for the facts so clearly established by the documents themselves 
are quite sufficient. 

Yet granting that the Babington conspiracy was really set on foot by 
the subtle Walsingham, through his miserable tools, for the purpose of en- 
tangling Queen Mary in its meshes and forcing Elizabeth to put an cond to 
her rival; granting, what is by no means so clear, that forged interpolations 
were made in Mary’s famous Ictter, by which she was rendered an ac- 
eomplice in a pretended attempt to take Elizabeth’s life, it will not do for 
us to judge the actors in the wretched business by the standards of to-day. 
It was an age of force and fraud, when the world was filled with the Ti- 
tanie conflict between a new and an old civilization, when every man who 
took part in public affairs staked his head on the success of his cause, aud 
wag not apt to be more nice in the means by which he overcame an antago- 
pist than a commander in the field would be in deceiving an enemy or set- 
ting avn ambush. Wher Philip Il. was completing the preparations for that 
Atmada which was to precipitate upon England all the strength of Spain, 
of France, and of the Low Countries, stimulated by the gold of the New 
World, Elizabeth aud the men who stood around her knew that their religion 
and their lives were on the hazard of the die, and if they loaded those they 
played with they were only doing what their antagonists did. 
As long Mary lived she was a _ perpetual source of agoniz- 
ing care, a centre around which the hopes of the disaffected clung, 
and a mainspring in all the plots which were to restore the old church on 
foundations cemented by the blood of those who had destroyed it. That 
the danger was not contemptible, and that these fears were not childish, is 
shown by the perpetual anxiety of a stout old soldier like Sir Amias lest his 
charge should be reseued from him by force iu spite of his soldiers and the 
fortified houses in which she was kept. To have awaited the shock of the 
Armada with snch a source of internal trouble to paralyze resistance would 
have been madness, and the impartial student will consider it rather a tri- 
bute to the inborn sense of justice in the English race that Walsingham and 
Burghley should have wasted such infinite subtlety in making and proving 
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Mary to be a traitor in the eyes of the nation, The admiration of Sixtus V. 
for Elizabeth’s queeuly qualities as manifested in sending her rival to the 


| block, sufficiently shows how lax was the morality of statecraft; and in an 
; age of political assassination which witnessed the deaths of Jeanne d@’Albret, 
| of Coliguy, of the two Guises, of Henry IIT. avd TV., of Montigny and 





Berghen, of William the Silent, ef Don Carlos, men would rather condemn 
the employment ef such tools as Gilbert Gifford, Poley, Phelippes, and the 
Brewer cf Burton as over-nice than as immoral. Let us not judge too 
harshly the players on either side of that tremendous game, but let us hope 
that when, some centuries hence, the secret correspondence of De Morny 
and Persigny, of Bismarck and of Cavour, may be laid before the eyes of 
the curious historian, they may reveal higher standards of motive and 
conduct than are afforded by the archives of the Record Office and of 
Simaueas. 

Apart from all these questions, however, the letters of Sir Amias will 
abundantly repay the reader by the numerous glimpses they afford of the 
history and manners of the time. Queen Mary's character receives a fresh 
illustration in the indignation which she felt at the removal of her “ cloth of 
estate” or dais from her dining-room after her sentence—the insult was 
almost as keenly felt as the condemnation to death. Elizabeth’s penurious- 
ness is vividly represented to us, not so much by Sir Amias’s constant com- 
plaints of the lack of money for the support of his troublesome household as 
by his seriously urging upon the Queen the expense of Mary’s support as a 
reason for hastening the execution, which was postponed until he began to 
despair of ever seeing it. The character of the sturdy Puritan soldier, Sir 
Amias himself, as unconsciously portrayed in his correspondence, is a deli- 
cious study. Prompt, careful, and vigilant in the discharge of his most un- 
welcome task, he was not over-tender of the feelings of his captive when 
following orders “ from above,” and yet, when duty was not at stake, there 
are symptoms of kindliness which show that a human heart was hidden un- 
der a stern and rugged exterior. If he eagerly desired the death of his 
unfortunate charge, it was not from his ill-repressed impatience to be re- 
leased from his irksome and responsible position, but because he believed 
that the cause of Gospel truth required her sacrifice. In his most confi- 
dential and unreserved letters he speaks of the toils which treachery was 
winding around the victim as “the merciful providence of God towards her 
Highness and this State” ; and when the plot succeeds, be exclaims: “ God 
make us thankful for these singular mercies.” So after Mary’s sentence, 
when urging on her execution, it is with é¢yvident conviction of the holiness 
of the cause that he says: ‘“ And to that hope I beseech God give full per- 
fection.” —‘‘ Now I trust the next messenger will bring your last resolution, 
which God grant.”—“TI thank God I have conceived a most steadfast hope 
of a happy resolution.”—“ If the execution of this lady be delayed, it may 
be repented as well in policy as in Christianity.”—‘“‘ Beseeching God so to 
direct the sequel thereof as tae same may redound to his glory and her 
Majesty’s safety, whereof there were no doubt if we were as willing to take 
the advantage of great and urgent occasions to further this expected sacri 
fice, acceptable to God and man, as we are easily diverted frem it upon 
every sinister ruggestion.”—*“ The delay is fearful; God send it a gocd 
and happy issue.”—“Tt is some satisfaction to hear somewhat, and 
that Ged hath decreed a day which can neither be prevented nor dis- 
appointed.” 

Yet the fanaticism which thus led him to long for the sight of Mary’s 
head on the block as a sacrifice acceptable to God and man, did not blind 
him to the foul dishonor of the proposal made to him when Elizabeth, 
anxious to put the sentence into execution, yet shrinking from the responsi- 
bility of signing the fatal warrant, asked him to compass the death of the 
victim by secret means. In days when the prince’s lightest wish was the 
courtier’s absolute law, it required no little uprightness and manliness for 
Sir Amias to reply in these noble words, written within an hour after the 
receipt of the request : 


“My answer . . . shall deliver unto you with great grief and bitter- 
ness of mind, in that I am so uvhappy to have liven to see this unhappy day, 
in the which I am required by direction from my most gracious sovereign to 
do an act which God aud the law forbiddeth. My good livings and life are 
at her Majesty’s disposition, and am ready to so lose them this next morrow 
if it shall so please her, acknowledging that I hold them as of her mere and 
most gracious favor, and do not desire them to enjoy them, but with her 
Highness’s good liking. But God forbid that I should make so foul a ship- 
wreck of my conscience, or leave so great a blot to my poor posterity, to 
shed blood without law or warrant.” 


So bold a reproof was not the act of a courtier or a time-server, and shows 
that Sir Amias, in the discharge of his ungentle duties, while obeying the 
commands of bis superiors, was no mere jailer, but a soldier and a gentle- 
man, acting under the fear of God and according to the dictates of a con- 
science more delicate than was common among the soldiers and gentlemen 
of his day. 
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M girls than those among the Christian Union's subscribers that we give them 
acordial weleome in their more permanent book-form. ‘Their most obviously 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKs.* 


RS. HALLOWELL’S stories so well deserve to be read by more boys and 





good point is the yigorousness and soundness of their minor morals; and 
that is observed not more—nor perhaps so nuch—where the instruction is 
There 
are even some places where the “lesson” is hardly pointed so sharply as it 
might be, considerivug the immaturity of the audience, as in the case of San.’s 
meddling with the cuckoo clock, or of the “ thoughtlessness” of Cephas’s 
drinking whiskey and leaving Polly alone in the boat all night. But the 
tone of the writer makes itself felt, as does the atmosphere of some Quaker 
houses, where a stravger is affected by the purity and peacefulness, the in- 
nocence and cheerfulness, without any one of those virtues being mentioned 
by the inmates—an atmosphere which is the result of the habits of genera- 
tions, and not to be at once acquired by admirers of it. 
the book, and one which may have a natural relation to that just commented 
on, is the thorough Philadelphia flavor it preserves throughout. Now, Bos- 
ton is just as good as Philadelphia, and New England is full of excellent and 
worthy States not inferior to Pennsylvania; but New England and Boston 
have given us a great many stories. That “ section” has been endlessly 
and profusely and minutely admired by its sous and daughters. We have 
had “ parin’ bees,” *‘ huskin’s,” and evening singing-schouls, and pork and 
beans, aud squashes and doughnuts, and Mayflower relics and Puritan man- 
ners and Yankee dialect served up so often—and it ought to be said so well— 
that most of us have come to accept them as tbe chief national character- 
istics, and the more docile of those born out of New England probably 
faucy by this time that such things really were familiar to them in some 
stage of their existence, or, if they were not, they ought to have been. 
This modest little book of Mrs. Hallowell’s, which portrays Philadelphia 
so well as far as it goes, was probably never intended to make a stand 
against the flood of New England juveniles. It only shows what might be 
done in that direction, and how refreshing it would be for a chauge—grate- 
ful to Philadelphians, and instructive to the world beyond the Delaware and 
Schuylkill. ‘The Little Crippens” is a Christmas story of the Dickens 
charitable variety. It is as well told as any, and probably no harm will be 
done by the rather sentimental character of its philanthropy. ‘“‘ Cinderella” 
is an exceedingly well-conceived parody on the old story. . The two letters 
to boys from Italy which are included under the title of “ Enchanted Land,” 
are noteworthy for their vividness and their excellent adaptation to chil- 


intentional, as in the healthy and sweet spirit pervading the volume. 


dren. Nothing in the book is better to our mind than the story of *‘ Dumb 
Bec.” It is so good as to seem true, and is told in Mrs. Hallowell’s quietest 


—which is her happiest—manner. 

There is hardly a boy of any age who would not take delight in the stories 
contained in the good-sized, well-printed volume on ‘ Dog-Life.’ They are col- 
lected chiefly from well-known Scotch and English sources, and have been 
seen in print before, most of them probably many times. But this does not 
prevent the collection frem being a good one, nor the subject from being 
one of the most abserbing and charming that can be set before the young. 
A boy that has grown up without having ever seeu a book about dogs has 
missed a portion of his education and of his proper and deserved recreation. 

It is perhaps a little difficult to conceive of even the 21st of June being 
stretched out into a tale of 236 pages, but the ingenious historian of little 
Archie Dundas’s fourth birthday bas contrived to accomplish that feat. A 
more inuocuous feast for the eveving hour before retiring could scarcely be 
Jaid before little children by a eareful parent than readings from this book. 
It will no more excite their winds and prevent them from sleeping than the 
clear, large type will inflame their eyes. From the early morniug when Ar- 
chie wakes and is hushed to sleep again by his nurse till the proper time for 
rising comes—the hours, like everything else 
gant—auntil he goes to bed at night, there is a gentle flow of innoceut inci- 
dents, told with all that fulness of detail in which children delight, about 
gathering wild-flowers, going to see the chickens, receiving the birthday 
presents, eating the birthday dinner, ete., etc. Iv gentility and quality of 
chureb doctrine (the latter pot too often nor ever offensively introduced), 
the book is most British and unimpeachable. Each of the multitude of serv- 
ing men and women knows his place, and takes pride in the bearing or ac- 
complishments of his young masters and inistresses. And all of the little 
gentry know their places, too, and are most gracious and affable towards 


in the Dundas family, are ele- 


**Bece’s Bedtime: Being Stories from the Christian Union. By M s. Joshua L. 
Hallowell.’ Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

‘Dog Life: Nair-tives exhibiting Instinct, Intelligence, Fidel ty. Sympathy, Attach- 
ment, ind Sorrow. Illustrated by sixteen engravirgs after Sir Edwin Landseer.” New 
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*The Story of a Summer Day. 
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By the author of ‘ Busy Boe.” ‘Strawhborry Bank,’ 
With twenty-four illustrations by E. Fronent.”. New York: ‘ihos, Nelson & 
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their honest dependents. It is all so comfortable, even to read abont, that 

it is no wonder Mrs. Dundas, who possessed it all, went up into the children’s 

rooms after the head-nurse and the under-nurses had got them to bed and 
her 


The accent of the Seoteh hi 


asleep, and thanked God for her abundant mercies, 


‘strong, healthy 
children,” and “ plenty of money.” 
estate is as powerful as any we remember to have read. The French j 
trations differ characteristically from those of the same 
letsch and Frolich. The childish peculiarities and the reali 
scenes are all exaggerated in a sentimental direction, as 


not th 
shown by an excess 
of short skirts and bare legs, an excess of dumpiness and b 

children performing actions which show them to be older than mere toddler 
The women, too, are similarly absurd ; as, for instance, the youn 
ing on the round of a ladder iu bare feet, picking cherries in an 
spired by the ballet. 

‘Roundabout Rambles’ was so very well-told a collection of stories that 
it was natural to suspect Mr. Stockton’s heaven-born mission to be wrili 
for children. 
for this year. It is one of the funniest, most entertaining, and otherwise 
best-considered little books we have seen for a long time. 
in a country place in Virginia after the war. Kate and Harry Loudon are s 
bright, enterprising, and generous brother and sister who, rather than see their 
favorite and now very aged ** Aunt Matilda” go to the almshouse, | 
to support her in her cabin. 


Vishuess in 


© girl sta 


itn +) 
ittitude im 


That suspicion becomes a fixed belief atter reading his volame 


ute 7 
The scene is laid 


indertake 


They first raise the trifle of money necessary 
for this by picking sumac-leaves to sell for tanning, and the boy by disposi 
of the wild turkeys or other small game he occasionally shoots, All th 


devices producing only a precarious income, they are led to take hold or a 
singular chance which fortune bas brought in their way. A mica mine has 
been opened in the neighborhood by a company whose many telegrams and 
letters are often intercepted by the sudden rise of Crooked Creek. Harry 

intimacy with the telegraph operator at Hetertown haying brought him a 
fair knowledge of telegraphy, he cousiders, and finally, with the aid of his 
father, carries out a plan for placing a wire across Crooked Creek, and with 
himself in Aunt Judy’s cabin on one side, and another boy whom he has 
taught, in “ one-eyed Lewston’s ” cabin on the otber side, telegraphing the 
company’s messages across during the short periods when the Creek is high 
The Mica Company are sharp and forethoughtful, and render the boys’ com 
pany great assistance, with the view of ultimately baying them out, which 
they do. It will be seen from this brief sketch that the plan of th> story in 
cludes some events which verge on the improbable. I this be a fault, it dees 
not perhaps remedy it much to say it is not a tenth part so bad as the faults 
of the popular Trowbridge in the same direction ; but much as we deprecate 
the too common tendency to sensationalism in juvenile literature, 





it is hard 
ly worth while to condemn the slight stretches of imagination in the present 
instance—first, because they are slight, and next, because the carrying ont of 
the details is so meritorious. It is a pleasant change to read an American 
story at once truly boylike, spirited, humorous, and distinctively American, 
that is neither slangy, nor underbred, nor full of impertivent young folks 
The * local color” is well laid on, though not violently. The 
plentiful and deliciously “ cullud,” but the book is not overburdened with 
negro talk. There are some particularly good scenes; one deseribing Anut 
Matilda’s ** Clhristinas,” that obstinate old child having persisted in her one 
wish of having a “Christmas Tree.” The negroes about enter into the spirit 
of the preparation for this event, and get a tree so big that it can barely be 
contained in the cabin. This is ornamented by Kate’s cast-off Christmas- 
tree baubles, and the gifts—a shoulder of bacon, jug of molasses, sweet 
potatoes—strung along the branches, etc. When the tree is lighted, it is a 
scere of splendor, attended by a crowd of colored folks. Aunt Matilda is 
spell-bound, aud at last exclaims : 


negroe s are 


** Laws-a-massy ! 
such a tree at last!” 


It’s wuth while being good for ninety-five years to git 


The disasters of the mule and horse team make a funny chapter, as does 
the openivg of the boxes containing the telegraph apparatus ; but both are 
too long to transcribe here. 

Mrs. Phe! ps’s Life of Washington is not the first that has been written for 
children, but it will, we apprehend, share the fate of its predecessors. 
Though the author asserts (p. iii.) that ‘the framework and arrangement 


is (sic) entirely our own,” the narrative is devoid of method ; and although 
she remarks on p. 182 that ‘“‘ we have said General Washington was born on 
the 22d February, 1732,” 
course on p. 13, and is genera'ly lax in regard to her dates; and when she 
says on p. 101, “if my young friends will lock at the map,” she does not 


she really omitted to mention the year in due 


‘What Might Have Been Expe ted. By Frank *. Stockton, author of * Round- 
abont Rambles,’ ete.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 1874 

‘Memoir of Washing’on. “riiten tom Boys and Givls, ané dedicated to the pupils, 
past and present, of Mrs. E. Brockenb ouh thelps.” cinein ati: KRebert Clarke 
& Co. 1874 
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give them any map to look at, though we do not blame her but a faulty cus- 
tom for that No one ought to try to teach history to the young who has 
such notions of evidenee as are implied in the following note to the story of 
Pocahontas (p. 22): 

Some historians now affect to disbelieve the story of the interposition 
of the Indian maiden to save Smith. The elements of probability in. this in- 
cid-nt challenge our belief. Some persons are unbehevers in all heroism. 
‘When a man is infected,’ says Dr. Arnold, ‘ with anti-romance, he has lost 
the finest part of his nature.’ ” 

By the same reasoning we suppose we ought to pass over the statement 
(p. 13) that “the family of our Washington has been traced back by Mr. 
Irving to the time of William the Conqueror.” Mr. Irving, however, did 
nothiug of the kind, and any one who may have pretended to go further back 
than John Washington, the first emigrant to America, has been led astray. 
Mrs. Phelps says (p. 15) she ‘‘ remembers to have seen in her childhood aged 
ladies who, although they had not studied the rules of grammar, yet were per- 
fectly familiar and appreciative of the writings of Addison, Johnson, Shake- 
speare, ete.,” and “ spoke as pure and elegant English as the ladies of the 
present generation.” Mrs. Phelps’s own English may be better when spoken 
than as here written, and more in accordance with the rules of grammar, 
though we suspect her of a propensity for coupling a plural subject with a 
verb in the singular. Ler etymology, too, is sometimes defective, as when 
(p. 11) she telis her past and present pupils that ‘this war is called the Re- 
volutionary War because an entire change was wrought by this war in our 
country.” Of our author's original reflections a fair sample is the following : 

“He [Washington] was sent to a council of Indian chiefs on the Ohio, 
and to meet French ofticers near Lake Erie. A poet speaks of a man in soli- 
tude or on a desolate island as being denied the greatest of human pleasures, 
‘the sweet musie of speech.’ It must have been a great embarrassment to 
Washington to be compelled to transact business with men when both the 
savage and the civilized man must speak to him in an unknown tongue.” 

We have been unable to discover the principle on which Mrs. Phelps has 
divided her work into chapters. Each one is prefaced by a poetical extract 
of greater or less relevancy, and more or less astonishing considered as an 
appetizer for the youthful reader. Not even here, we are sorry to repeat, do 
we find auy qualification for the task she has undertaken. 


Homes, and How to Make Them. By E. C. Gardner. Illustrated. 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1274.)—These “ hints on locating and build- 
ing a house,” contained “in letters between an architect and a family man 
seeking a home,” first appeared, if we are not mistaken, in the columns of 
the Springfield Republican. They were well worth reprinting, and we can 
but wish for them the widest possible circulation. Mr. Gardner belongs to 
the school of architects who are, we are happy to think, rapidly taking the 
lead of their profession—giving it its tone, at least—and whose work may, 
perhaps, in its intention be characterized as original in its fitness, and as 
the strictly natural outgrowth of the conditions on which each building is 
undertaken. Mr. Garduer states his own creed in this way (p. 223) : 

‘This, too, [ hope you will insist upon. Every man who would build 
himself a house shall first sit down and—not count the cost, that comes 
into my department, but—ask himself solemnly whac the house is for. To 
live in, of course. But living is a complex afiair; it is constant growth or 
gradual death; there cau be no standing still. 1s the house to be an end, or 
a means; a help to make the life-work larger and better, or an added 
burden? Shall it lift or crush him’? When this solemn questioning is 
hovestly done, we shall have a new order of domestic architecture. It may 
not be classic, neither Grecian nor Roman, Gothic nor French, but the best 
of all that has gone before and the last best thing thrown in. We shall 
have more cheap houses, more small ouves, 1 think; more comfort and less 
show, more content and fewer mortgages.” 

Our author, it is piain to see, is something of a moralizer. Elsewhere he 
says, and says truly, that “a well-ordered home, though it consist of but 
two members, is a tremendous missiouary society.” But bis preaching is not 
all solemn. He manages to develop all his points by assuming in turn half- 
a-dozen differeut characters and carrying on a love-story, much as has been 
done in the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ and with no little of the 
Yankee humor. To quote all of his doctrine which we heartily approve 
would require too much of our space; but here are a few passages we had 
marked : 

‘A chimney is most useful and honorable, and you are on no account to 
be ashamed of it. Don’t try to crowd it into some out-oi-the-way corner, or 
lean it off to one side to clear a cupola,—better burn up the cupola,—or 
perch it daintily on a slender ridge hke a brick marten-box ; let it go up 

trong, straight, and solid, asserting its right to be wherever it is needed ” 
(p. 103) 

‘* Let your doors and windows be wide, and your roof be high. A wide 
door is far more convenient than a narrow one, usually mach better in ap- 
pearance; anc forthe windows, when shall we learn the unspeakable worth 
of the bountiful light of heaven ? Practically, the larger opening is 
scarcely more expensive than the smallone ” (p. 138). 
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“You do, however, give one reason for your preference [for a French 
roofjJ—the complete chambers—which is merely another way of saying 
you like three stories better than two—a good argument, by the way, for the 
basement, which is surely more convenient than an attic ” (p. 234). 

“Do you suppose the bravest artist that ever swung a brush would dare 
put an ordinary two-story house of modern style on the front seat in a New 
England landscape? It would ruin his reputation if he did—even without 
the French roof. Can you tell why ?” (p. 120). 

While we cordially recommend this clever attempt to popularize the 
principles of sensible construction, and know of nothing better adapted to 
make friends between an architect and his client, there is, as we ought to 
point out, one disappointing omission. Mr. Gardner has modestly refrained 
from saying it outright, but the moral of his book is the opposite of ‘‘ every 
man his own architect.” “ By-and-by,” he promises, p. 33, ‘you shall have 
a chapter on the whole duty of architects, as I understand it.” This chapter 
does not occur in the present work, being perhaps reserved for separate treat- 
ment. It will be interesting to have Mr. Gardner explain why it is that one 
hesitates more to employ an architect than a doctor, a lawyer, or any other 
professional man. The reason, we take it, is to be found in the complexity 
of the service rendered, and the comparative irretrievability of failure on the 
part of the architect. We can change lawyers and ministers and (in most 
cases) doctors until we are suited, with a chance of repairing the mischief 
already done by the original bungler; but the man who builds, or can afford 
to build, more than one home tor himself is of course the exception. TRe 
house when finished may “c>ash” him by being unsatisfactory in its plan 
or in its external design, and the latter in two ways—in the mass or in the 
details. To bring an example home: Mr. Gardner’s talk disposes us to 
esteem him highly for his views, and so far to consider him a most desirable 
architect. Yet the sketchy illustrations interspersed with the letters do not 
show artistic ability commensurate with his soundness of doctrine. More 
specifically, we will say that we could not live comfortable in a house adorned 
with the “‘ square heads with brick caps” figured on p. 77. 





The Original Lists of Persons of Quality, Emigrants, Religious Exiles, 
Political Rebels, Serving Men Sold for a Term of Years, Apprentices, Chil- 
dren Stolen, Maidens Pressed, and others who went from Great Britain to 
the American Plantations, 1600-1700.. With their Ages, the Localities 
where they formerly Lived in the Mother Country, the Names of the Ships 
in which they Embarked, and other Interesting Particulars. From MSS. 
preserved in the State-Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office, England. Edited by John Camden Hotten. (New York: J. W. 
Bouton. 1874. 1 vol. crown 4to, pp. 580.)—This work, though possessing a 
certain value, is by no means of the importance attributed to it in the 
publisher’s circular. The valuable parts have already been printed before, 
and this publication is chiefly of interest as a new collation of a well-known 
text. It may be stated briefly that few official lists have been preserved ot 
the early emigrants from England. One volume, covering the period from 
Christmas 1634 to Christmas 1635, was found over thirty years ago, and is 
still preserved in the State-Paper Office, London. In 1843, the |‘ James 
Savage examined the original and made extracts from it, publiauei in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collections, Third Series, Vol. VIII. In 
1860, Mr. Samuel G. Drake made a re-examination of the manuscript, and 
published his copy with other documents in a book called ‘ Result of Re- 
searches among the British Archives, etc.,’ still probably to be obtained of 
the booksellers. Both the gentlemen deliberately omitted the lists, to be 
found in the original, of passengers to Virginia, or to Barbadvoes and other 
islands in the West Indies. There were various smaller lists also known to 
exist, which were printed by Mr. Drake. The late Mr. Hotten’s book is 
largely made up of a third issue of this information, adding for the first 
time the lists for Virginia and the islands. These additions are of very 
little value to any citizen of the United States, for very few of our settlers 
ever reached these shores by way of the West Indies. As to Virginia, 
the total lack of genealogical enquirers there renders the collection of 
such materials useless. The convicted rebels are those who were parti- 
sans of Monmouth in 1685, and they seem to have been despatched to 
Jamaica and Barbadoes. The section of “Tickets granted in 1678-9” 
affords us but a few names of emigrants to the mainland. ‘The Parish 
Registers of Barbadoes for 1678-79” ; ‘‘ The Lists of the Living and Dead in 
Virginia in 1624”; and “ The Musters of Inhabitants in Virginia in 1625,” 
complete the voiume. 

It is to be remembered that the mortality among the early settlers of the 
Southern States, and especially among the unfortunate white bondsmen of the 
West Indies, was terribly great. Even had the records been preserved, we 
should undoubtedly find that but few of those whose names are herein inscribed 
have living descendants. When we further consider the lack of the neces- 
sary records connecting the emigrants of the seventeenth century with our 
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own times, we may well doubt if these lists are of more value than the roll As before, “(un maitre qui montre sans cesse,” who can invent such 


of some regiment stationed here before the Revolution would possess. © The 
volume is well printed and carefully indexed, and it may do service by re- 
newing public interest in such matters ; but certainly the previous editions 
have destroyed all claim to novelty in this, except so far as it adds lists of 
names which former editors thought to be not worthy the space they require. 
So far as we have been able to compare the text with those of Savage and 
Drake, we judge that Mr. Hotten’s copy has been made carefully ; but in all 
doubtful cases of discrepancies we still prefer the authority of the American 
decipherers. 

It is to be hoped that among the unassorted papers in the British archives 
similar lists of emigrants may yet be found. A few very short records have 
been discovered since the first great prize was drawn, and there is no impro- 
bability in the expectation of future gains. In the meantime, the genealogist 
who has easily traced his pedigree to the first settler of his race in America, 
has either to search all the county records in England, or, at best, to get 
such faint hints as he may from the associations and friendships of his an- 
cestor here. 


Causeries avec mes Eléves. Par Lambert Sauveur, Docteur és Lettres et 
en Droit. Fit fabricando faber. (Boston: Schoenhof & Moeller; New 
York: F. W. Christern.)—Dr. Sauveur has been well known for some years 
in New Haven and Boston as a highly successful teacher of French in the 
School of Modern Languages, of which he and Professor Heness are the con- 
ductors. The method pursued in the school with such excellent results 
differs from that usually followed, in that the pupii learns the language 
which he undertakes to acquire without the aid of grammar or dictionary, 
purely as a spoken language, and much in the same way that a child would 
learn it. English is banished from the class-room; the time is used in con- 
versation, beginning with such simple elements as the familiar objects in the 
room may afford, and the vocabulary is formed by degrees, every day fixing 
in the memory the words already learned and adding others, until, in a sur- 
prisingly short time; the learner finds himself carrying on some animated 
diseussion, of limited range to be sure at first, but with a sufficient com- 
mand of his new language for the purpose. Pronunciation is acquired and 
the ear formed at the same time, without the confusion which the written 
form of French or German is apt to create at first. 

The risk in following this system doubtless is, that in the hands of an 
incompetent teacher, or of one only moderately interested in his work, it 
may degenerate into Ollendorffism. It is no part of Dr. Sauveur’s theory, 
however, that the learner should spend his time in ringpg the changes upon 
‘the handsome waistcoat of the bad carpenter” and the like. So far as the 
pupil’s vocabulary goes, he contends that it should be made the vehicle of 
thoughts, that other mental faculties besides the memory should be stimu- 
lated, and that the easy use of language should be gained by exciting inte- 
rest in the actual exchange of ideas, as well as by practising the mere 
mechanical glibness at which other vive-voce systems aim. How this im- 
portant end is to be secured is shown by the little book which he has just 
published, made up of such conversations as he holds with his pupils in his 
every-day classes. These “causeries avec mes éléves” open with a chap- 
ter, sufficiently simple, on “The Fingers,” in which the teacher—qui 


“‘ montre sans cesse,” as a ‘ote informs us—begins: Voild le doigt. Re- 
gardez. Voila l’index, voild le doigt Cu milieu,” and so on. Naturally 


enough the pupil learus to count; one finger being longer or stronger than 
another introduces the simpler comparisons of adjectives ; distinctions of 
gender are noted; and, in short, many of the elements of speech are placed 
at his command by variations on the original theme. In succeeding chap- 
ters “The Hands,” “The Arms,” “The Shoulders,” “The Class-Room,” 
“‘'To-day, Yesterday, and To-morrow,” are in the same way made to serve 
each as the text for a discussion—one may fairly say “a talk,” so easy is 
its flow—in which new words and new constructions are given to the pupil, 
in a natural order and in rapid succession. The book itself, however, is 
only a part, and not the most important one, of the system : 


“Tt must be borne in mind that I always suppose the pupil to be led by 
an attentive and intelligent teacher. No book can quite take the place of 
oral instruction. Besides, my work is only a portion of the lesson to be 
given; it can guide the teacher, suggest to him ten questions where I give 
one, and also inspire the pupil, excite him to ask questions, and awaken his 
curiosity. This is the whole system of Socrates. if the teacher spend eight 
days on one of my lessons he will have employed the time well. They ask 
me also if the pupil is to read my book with his teacher. . . If you wish 
to have my advice on this point, do as follows at the commencement: give 
your pupils the book to read at home, as a preparation for your teaching, 
but forbid them to open it in the class. Their ear alone must be cecupied 
there. When they are before you, put to them a hundred questions on the 
lesson of the book, and, if you wish, read to them yourself a page from the 
book, and make them understand everything without ever pronouncing a 
word of English. There is the secret and the condition of success.” 





questions on simple objects as shall fix the attention and quicken the faeul 
ties, is indispensable. It is a part of Dr. Sauyeur’s system, however, that 
the master should do even more than this, and that he should give a liv 
interest to his lessons by making literature, history, and criticism the subjects 
of his conversations, as soon as the pupil is advanced enough for such diseus- 
Thus, for many of his chapters he takes some fable 
as his theme, recites and comments upon it, illustrates 


sion. from La Fontaine 


it by historical refer 
ence or digresses to some inviting collateral topie—all, be it understeod, in 
question and answer, skilfully and sometimes even artistically managed. 
Molicre, Pascal, a humorous passage or two from Topffer, in the same way 
supply the texts for chapters which give variety and freshness to what is 
usually a monotonous and dry road. 

The result of all this is a book of an entirely different order from the 
familiar book of exercises. It must be said, also, that for its successful use 
it requires a teacher of a different class from the ordinary teacher of Freneh 
The book gives the heads for a series of spirited conversations, but they are 
to be conversations between eager and curious pupils and a euliivated 
master, who is able to give to their questions answers which shall instruct 
and satisfy the mind as well as meet grammatical roquirements. It 
here and there that we find the teacher of French who, like 


is ouly 
Dr. Sauveur, 
can make his exercise a conférence on the masterpieces of poetry and the 
drama. For this reason we are less confident than Dr. Sauveur as to the im 
mediate practicability of the revolution which his enthusiasm foresees in the 


method of learning modern languages, though not less 
desirableness. 


1x rsuaded of its 
As for the dead languages, the instruction in which he 
any rate help, wa 


trust, to strengthen the movement for freeing the path of the student from 


would also reform in the same manner, bis efforts will at 


the mass of grammatica! pedantry whieh has long obstructed it, and for 
opening to him the literature of those tongues, while he still Has the time 
and spirit for its full enjoyment. 


The French ITumorists, from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Walter Besant, M.A., Christ College, Cambridge, at 
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‘Studies in 
Early French Poetry,’ ete. (London: Bentley. 1573. evo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1874.)—This work is made up in a great measure of 
articles that appeared in various magazines. It is pleasant, light reading, and 
on the whole more satisfactory than Mr. Besant’s ‘Studies in Early French 





Poetry,’ in which the many untranslated quotations in the original must 
have been provoking to those not familiar with Old French. In this i: 
the author has in general avoided what must be to many of bis 
merely a useless display. 


tfanea 
readers 
The book will in fact be read p: 
who are unfamiliar with French literature, the chief merit of these sketehy 
essays being that they give an adequate idea of the lives and times of the 
French satirists in a simple, clever way. 


incipally by these 


They are full of little anecdotes of 
men of letters that have been current in the French anas, which were go 
pleasantly used by the elder Disraeli in bis ‘Curiosities’ and 
of Literature.’ , the anec- 
dotes being accepted without a word of comment in many cases, if they 
read well. Mr. Besant has an off-hand way of talking of men and things 
which might puzzle even special students of the periods he treats of: he 


‘ Amenities 
There is some absence of critical discrimination 


alludes to obscure poinis as if every one knew ali about them. Sainte-Beuve 
and the best French critics, who must be looked upon as medels in writing of 
this sort, do not introduce in this vague, unsatisfactory manner allusions to 
things not generally known. Yet they write for Frenchmen who are as a 
rule somewhat familiar with their own literary history. It seems as if the 
readers of Mr. Besant’s magazine articles would be better served if it were 
not taken for granted that they knew so much. 





Outlines of the World's History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern, with 
Special Relation to the History of Civilization in the Progress of Mankind. 
For use in the Higher Classes of Public Schools and in High Schools, Aeca- 
demies, Seminaries, ete. By William Swinton, author of ‘Condensed His- 
tory of the United States,’ ete. (New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 1874. 16mo, pp. 498.)—It is only necessary to compare 
Mr. Swinton’s compendium of history with the works of the same class pub- 
lished in this country a generation ago to satisfy one’s self that there has been 
great progress in historical studies in this interval. It is in every respect a 
creditable book, and we should think would do excellent service in the class- 
room. The feature that most pleases us is the method of arrangement, 
which aims to present with considerable fulness the most important epochs 
and series of events, passing over the others very slightly. In this respect, 
in the art of giving due prominence to leading events, Mr. Swinton seems to 
us more successful than Mr. Freeman, whose ‘ Outlines’ is otherwise supe- 


rior. Mr. Swinton is, of course, not an historical scholar in the sense in 
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which Mr. Freeman is; he is a skilful compiler, who has in his eye the prac- 
tical needs of the class-room, and who knows how to use the results of the 
This Mr. Swinton has done faithfully and skilfully, and 
Lis book is in genera! free from errors, except those misprints which the most 


labors of others. 


careful proof-reading will rarely escape altogether—such as A.p. 1093 for 
225 for 255 (p. 147), and 33 tribes for 35 (p. 145). As 
might be expected, on subjects like the Roman Constitution and the Feudal 
System we miss the precision of view of special students in these fields. 
The Exodus of the Israelites is assigned (p. 19) to the reign of Thothmes 
[1I., while the general consent of Egyptologists (assented to, we notice, by 
Prof. Owen at the recent Congress of Orientalists) places it uader that of 
Odoacer is called (p. 211) a Goth, chief of the Herulians; we 
suppose he was not a Goth at all, nor the chief of the Herulians, although he 


1073 (p. 249), and B.c. 


Menephthah. 


OHN STUART MILL’S THREE 
Essays on Religion. 8vc, §2 so. 
Published this day. A new edition, 


TAINE’S PYRENEES. Illustrated by 
Doré. Cloth, $ro ; Levant morocco, $20. 
“ It is rarely that a book is printed in so perfect a com- 
bination of the bhook-making trinity. author, artist, and 
publisher, as is this superb work.”"—N. }. Zven, Mail. 


Recently published. 


ADAMS'S DEMOCRACY 


Monarchy in France. 8vo, $2 £0. 
** 4 valuable contribution to the philosophy of French 
history.”"—Soston Glode. 
** A political history of the period which for compre- 
hensiveness of plan and thoroughness of execution has 
nothing like it in our literature.”~ Providence Fournal. 


GAUTIER’S A WINTER IN RUSSIA. 
By Théophile Gautier. Translated by M.M. Ripley. 
12mo, $e. 

** As little like the ordinary book of travel as a slender 
antique vase, filled with the perfumed wine of Horatian 
banquets, is like the tat, comfortable teacup of a modern 
breakfast-table."’—New Vork Tribune. 

* The book is a charming one, and nothing approach- 
ing itin merit has been written on the outward face of 
things in Kussia, , He sees pictures where most 
people find mere dead surfaces, and where common eyes 
find the tint of a picture, he constructs a complete work 


AND 


of art.""— Nation. 
**¢ We donot remember when we have taken up a more 
fascinating book.’’—Soston Gazette. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 





JUST READY. 
New Volume of Bampton Lectures. 
YE RELIGION OF THE CHRIST. 
Its Historic and Literary Development Consider- 
ed as an Evidence of its Origin. By the Rev. 
Stenley Leathes, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4. 

Contents: Anticipation of the Christ in Heathen na- 
tions—The Christ of Jewish History—The Christ of the 
Psalms—The Christ ot Prophecy—The Christ of the 
Gospels—The Christ of the Acts—The Christ of the Paul- 
ine Kpistles—The Christ of the other Books. 


Dr. Seabury’s Discourses. 


DISCOURSES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
the Nature and Work of the Holy Spirit, and other 
Papers. By the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev. W.J. Seabury, M.A. 8vo, cloth, $1 2s. 
Paper, $1. 

Among the papers ia this volume are the following : 
The Sacrifice of the Altar—Non-Communicating Atten- 
dance—The proposed removal of the /r/iogue from the 
Nicene Creed—The Sacramental Presence—Presence 
and Adoration—Regeneration. 

Having bought the following booksin large quantities, 
we are enabled to offer them at remarkably low prices. 


THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS’ DE- 


votional Commentary on the Gospel Narrative. A 
new and uniform edition in eight volumes. 12mo, 
cloth. Sold separately. $1 25 per volume. 
Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels—A Har- 
mony ot the Four Evangelists—Our Lord’s Nativity— 
Our Lord’s Ministry. (Second year.)—Our Lord's Mi- 
nistry. (Third year.)--fhe Holy Week—Our Lord’s 
Passion—Our Lord's Resurrectfon. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS: A new 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes explana- 
torvandecritical. By Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
D.D. ‘hird edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $ro. 


COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES 
and Gospels for the Sundays and Ho'y Days of the 
Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 5 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $27 50 

Full Catalogue on application. 

POTT, YOUNG & CO, 
Cooper Union, New York. 





of Otho. 





may possibly be called an Herulian chief. 
that “‘ at the commencement of the eleventh century Henry V. conceded cer- 
tain privileges to the free cities, 
Henry I. or the twelfth century. 
I. who sat on the throne (p. 236), for Henry IT. was descended from a brother 
On p. 320 the Augustinian friars are called Augustan. 
stein’s guilt is said (p. 367) to have been “established by undoubted proof”; 
it ought not to be overlooked that the first living authority, Ranke, has re- 
cently come forward as a defender of Wallenstein. 

An excellent feature is the notes, in small type, connecting the periods 
of the main text; also the brief lives of distinguished men. There are nu- 
merous good (but small) maps—an impossible feature a generation ago—and 
other serviceable illustrations; also an index. 





In the statement (p. 277, note) 


’ we are unable to determine whether is meant 
There were not three descendants of Otho 


Wallen- 








ARPER’S CATALOGUE. The at- | 


tention of those designing to form libraries, or 

increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comfprehending over three 
thousand volumes, 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will find this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of ali works on that subject. 

Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt often cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 








WALLOW FLIGHTS OF SONG. 


By Harriet McEwen Kimball. Square 16mo, bev. 
boards, gilt edges, $1 25. 


“Miss Kimball's writings are all marked by very great 
delicacy of conception, and a faultless purity as well in 
style asinsentiment. Much of the volume is given to 
devotional themes, to which this author’s deeply spirit- 
ual nature strongly inclines her."—Sfringfield Daily 
Union. 

For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., PuBLisHers, 


713 Broadway, New York. 


rem? OF HISTORY. 





1. THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 


Revolution. By T.Seebohm, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


2. 7ZHE CRUSADES. By the Rev. 


G. W. Cox, M.A. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


3. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618- 
1648. By Samuel R. Gardiner. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
4. THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER 


and York, with the Conquest and Loss of France. 
By James Gairdner. r vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


ESTES. & LAURIAT, Pus.isuers, 


143 Washington Street, Boston. 
' TP Saturday Nov. 28, 1874. 
A Volume of Essays, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, of 
Rochester Theological University, entitled 


FREE LANCE IN THE FIELD 
of Life and Letters. 


These Essays have already earned a very high reputa- 
tion, having appeared in tce leading periodicals of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

« Tne subjoined notices will serve to illustrate the favor 

which his former efforts have received from the press: 

“We know no writer who equals him in the courage 
with which he handles the most delicate and difficult 
subjects.” —/ndependent. 

“The writer has great command of forcible and terse 
English.”--Aléany Evening Fourna?. 

‘We like his style. He strikes to hit.”—7voy Press. 

Also Same Date, 

THE CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
Essays of Lord Macaulay. In one volume elegantly 
bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of the au- 
thor, $2 50; paper covers, $r so. 


ALBERT MASON, Publishers, New York. 
ce OW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE 


Feet of those”’—who wear ENGLISH 

CHANNEL Shees. No more ragged soles. 
Ladies, ask your dealers for them. Buy no others. A 
dark line around the sole shows where the channel is 
cut. 





1 vol, r2mo, $1 50. 
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| ae TEXT-BOOKS AND 
PRACTICAL WORKS 


Pusirsuep BY 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
Astor Place, New York, 
ON 


Agriculture-—Architecture -- Assaying — Astronomy— 
Bookkeeping—Carpentry—Chemistry, Organic, Inor- 
ganic, and Analytical-Chemical Physics—Clock and 
Watch Making—Cotton Manufacture—Descriptive Ge- 
ometry—Drawing and Perspective—Dyeing—Engineer- 
ing, Civil and Military—Engineering and Mechanical 
Drawing—Fortitication, Field and Permanent—Fortifi- 
cation Drawing and Store-cutting—Mechanics of Engin- 
eering and Architecture—Metallurgy—Mineralogy— 
Saw-filing — Ship-building — Turning — Ventilation— 
Water-wheels, etc. 

*,* Full Catalogues Gratis. 


J. W. & Son publish a General Classified Scientific 
Catalogue of over 100 pages, which will be mailed, pre- 
paid, on receift of ro cents. 


A CHOICE GIFT-BOOK.,. 








LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM, 
HE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 


Superbly illustrated from Designs by Miss Hal- 

lock and Thomas Moran, Engraved by A. V. S. 
Anthony and W. J. Linton. Tastefully bound in cloth, 
$s; Morocco antique, $o. 

In every respect—in theme, poetic beauty. artistic ex- 
ceilence, and mechanical execution—* The Hanging of 
the Crane’ is a volume of rare superiority, and as a Gift- 
Book for Weddings, Birthdays, Golden Weddings. or 
Christmas Holidays, nothing could be more appropriate 
or more beautiful. 

GR For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
TI ZARREN’S NEW DESCRIP. 
TIVE GEOMETRY. 

JOHN WILEY & SON, 


15 Astor Place, New York, 


Pvusiisu 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Adapted to Colleges and purposes of liberal educa 
tion, as well as Technical Schools and Technical 
Education. Part I. Surfaces of Revolution. The 
Point, Line and Plane, Developable Surfaces, Cylin- 
ders and Cones and the Conic Sections, Warped Sur- 
faces, the Hyperboloid, Double-curved Surfaces, the 
Sphere, Ellipsoid, Torus, etc., etc. 1 vol. 8vo, 24 
folding plates and woodcuts, cloth, $4. 

** Professor Warren's books are recognized throughout 
the country as the highest authorities on all branches of 
practical geometry. His method of classifying the pro- 
blems by which the whole science is elucidated is excel- 
lent, and shows the hand of a master in the difficult art 
of imparting instruction. Such books are needed now 
more than ever, when there isa world-wide awakening 
as to the importance of technical instruction as a branch 
of common-school education. The book is admirably 
illustrated with numerous folding plates.”—Scienti fic 
American, 

*,* Copies supplied to teachers for examination at 
two-thirds the price. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


CAVE HUNTING: RESEARCHES ON THE EVIDENCE 


of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitantsof Europe. By W. Boyd 





NOW READY. 
Dawkins, 


M.A.. F.R.S., etc., Curator of the Museum, and Lecturer in Geology in the 
Owens College, Manchester. Withcolored Plate and Woodcuts. 8vo, $7. 
PHARMACOGRAPHIA. A History of the Principal Drugs oy 


of Vegetable Ongin found in commerce in Great Britain and British India. By 


F. A. Fliickiger and D. Hanbury, F.R.S. 8vo, $6. 1 87 1 

‘It has been the onions sp oe eaten sane the tield of vegetable materia ° 
medica, in order ss far as possible to clear up coubttul points, and to remove some at ' . ‘ ee 
least of the uncertainties by which the subject is surrounded. In furtherance ot this BY M. LE BARON DE HUBNER. 
plan they have availed themselves of the resources cfiered by ancient and medern : 4 a Lap 
history ; nor have they hesitated to lay under contribution either the teaching of men Translated by LADY HERBERT. 
eminent in science or the labors of those who follow the paths of general literature.’’— : | Joti a te " 
Extract from Preface. itt iets I vol. r2mo0, cloth extra, p2 5°. 
MENDELSSOHN. Ps Sd reed pe D RECOLLECTIONS. . PART I.—AMERICA. 

By Ferdinan iller. ranslate y M. E. von Glehn. With Portrait. Extra 

crown 8vo, cloth, elegant, $2 25. PART IIL—JAPAN. 

** Dr. Hiller’s book cannot fail to be read with deep interest by ail lovers of musical 
art. It abounds with anecdote and rmminiscence strongly sppealing to their favcrite | PART III.—CHINA. 
tastes "—NV. V. 7rsdune. a _—— _ . 
pene IU al . - EXTRACT FROM PREFACE 

UNDER THE LIMES. A New Novel. By E. Archer, aut- . 

thor of ‘ Christina North.’ 12mo, paper, $1 2s. . “To behold, beyond the Rocky Mountains, in the Virgin forests of the Sictra Ne 


Arie ° . . . vada, civilization in its struggle with savage nature; to behold in the 
‘« The author of * Christina Norih ’ comes before us again with a book which shows ‘ Re & nth ge Pe 


a empire ct the 
: : aoe . : Rising Sun the efforts of certain remarkable men to launch their country abruptly in 
the same qualities and which deserves, therefore, to be distinguished from the ordinary g c eir cou up! 


inane yg Lugboak mows considerabletatent: Htie not pertapevery thing  cralvnasue Soar imans shstiate’sesistnce wel the sri of ihe neat Se 
or dramatic, but the scenery is harmonious and delicately described.” —Londcn Satur- poses to the moral, political, and commercial invasions of K a ope; these are the ob 
day Review. jects of the journey, or rather, of the wanderings which I pur; ose muhit g round the 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. By George Forbes, B.A.,  g!obe.” mee ; 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. New York Evening Post. 


With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1. (Nature Series.) * Baron Hiibner isan Austrian diplomatist and author. His book is alwavs enter 
“It givesan interesting account of the general subject, first, in its historical aspect ; taining, often truthful, often acute. Americans will naturally peruse with especial 
second, the scientific conditions of the problem; third, the preparations for solving zest the amusing pages in which he has embodied his impressions of themselves. We 
it by the different nations. The velume is copiously illustrated, and will meet the do not know how the Chinese, Japanese, and other pecple with whom he has taller in 
wants of general readers who wish to know something about the great scientific on his travels have fared at his hands; but, if 


he has written ot the as well as he has 
event that is to happen in December.”’—/ofular Science Monthly. of us,‘ A Ramble Round the World’ is, onthe whole,a truthful and instructive 





OoOOk 


THE COMMON FROG. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., ete., Sunday Times and Noak'’s Messenee> 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. With numerous il- ‘* The author is one of those travellers who view the world from a comprehensive ° 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, $1. (Nature Series.) 


standpoint, and seems willing to take the world as it i+, and t 
The events noted are of a recent date, the Baron having made his ramble in r8pr, 
it isa literary luxury to read the late ambassador's book of over six hundred pa 
and read of our land as an attentive foreigner saw it. . . . The second part of the 
| book is devoted to Japan, the third to China, and the close ofthe * Ramble’ in Septem- 
“ es : , — : : no tat ber, 1872, finds the writer in possession of a valuable diary from which is framed the 

Tale uslume ts one of the at aera oo “ me gines in print. It is entertaining | volume, which is handsomely printed, neatly bound, and as pleasant a book of travel 
throughout, and some parts of it are very instructive.”—Literary World, . ’ pace ; ’ . ‘epeisutie 


% ss % A as any of the latest issues.’ 

ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE, By Karl Elze, Ph.D. Trans- | SN a eee ee Oe 
GHEE lated, with permission of the Author, by L. Dora Schmitz, 8vo, $4. 

HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Marie Liechtenstein. With NOW READY. 


5 Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings by Watts and other cele- 


brated Artists, and numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor Delamotte, and j 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper and others. Third and Cheaper Edition. In 
1 vol. medium 8vo, extra gilt, $7 50. ° 
A THEORY ABOUT SIN IN RELATION TO SOME 

Facts of Daily Life. Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sins. By the Rev. r rh 2 PP 

Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 8yvo, $3. No. 4 81 (NO\ KM BER Bs 
CATHOLIC REFORM. _ By Father Hyacinthe. Letters, CONTENTS: 

Fragments and Discourses. Translated by Mme. Hyacinthe Loyson. Witha 7 ian 

Pretace by the Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Cr. 8vo. I. SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE COUNT DE YARN 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, By Thomas’ Kempis. Trans- ” pleton, Esq. er aoe ae 

‘ ° ~ ae 8 “i P . CASTLE DALY: The Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Ch 

lated, with Preface, by W. Benham, D.D., Vicar of Margate. Printed with Bor- XXV.-XXVII. 

ders in the Ancient Style after Holbein, Diirer,and other Old Masters, containing WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. By Miss Smedley 

Dances of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, eic., and a variety of curious Orna- D. 4 

mentation. Crown 8vo, $3. 


wiriie of It as it exists 
ard 
ges, 


WORDSW ORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, and Other Essays. By 
David Masson, Professor of English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $r 7s. 


AC. By A. C. Sta- 


ap ers 


—— 
ere 
— 


a Preface by 


Aammee  * 
——- 
— 
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. A SACRAMENTAL HYMN, By the Deen of Westminster 
THE OLDEST FAIRY TALE IN THE WORLD, With 
BIRDS, THEIR CAGES AND THEIR KEEP. Being a Viscountess Strangford, da . 
“ 7 : . . - - A“ eo AN UNNAMED HABIT OF LANGUAGE. By the Rev. John Earle 
Practical Manual of Bird-Keeping and Bird-Rearing. By K. A. Buist, *vith VOTES ON ROME. fy Captain Richard F. Burt 1 The Seven H 
\ > sa , ‘pec . NM 2S ON ROME, y Captain Richard F. Burton he Seven Hills 
Colored Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1 75. OLD LABELS. ByC-: B. 

‘*The book is eet ne, and the directions for the management ard X. PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. WU. From 18<o to the Vatican Council. 
rearing of the birds and for their treatment in disease and illness, are so clear, sensible. LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ON PRUSSIA 
and humane that the whole race of cage-birds ought to finda marked amelioration in AND THE VATICAN. No. Il. 
their condition, enpecinity ia the articles of food and cleanliness." —Athenaus:, London. Mr. A. G. Stapleton criticises the Political Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel, 
THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By Julius Charles Hare, M.A., | ‘sking for his text the Comte de Jarnac’s recent article on that statesman in the evwe 

Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by Professor Plumptre, with Introductory No- “* The i wiser = “ ~ 799 36 . 
- : ae «Pe <a x nas he interesting Irish Story, “ CASTLE DALY,” is continued. 
bea Oy the Inte Fratesss Maucies ang Dean Stanley. Thisd edition, crown Svo, Tr an article on ** Workhouse Schools for Girls,’ Miss Smedley discusses the im- 
$2 a> 2, i, a ia . - s ports it subject of Pauper Education. particularly with regard to some points raised 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. W. <A Nesten Senior in her recent ‘ Report on the Condition and Resuits of Pauper 
Archer Butler, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. | 5°209! * raining. : “ . ” 
Edited by W. Hepworth Thompson, D.V., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. — pve: hae at at eelledy a ee er el nublic * The Oldest Fairy Tal 
(Revised by the Editor.) New and cheaper edition, in 1 vol 8vo, price $5. : “Ww L owhich ie hallowed te hb fg net ce let elit nae tah aay! did 0 
| a £3 PENS pte ci in the Wor'4,” which is believed to have been written by a Pharaonic Scribe tor the 
A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LAN GU AGE from | edification ¢ the young Prince Seti Manephta, son of Pharaoh Rameses Mi-anum, 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H.J. Roby, M.A. Part I., containing Sounds, In- Who tuled at i hebes, 8c. 1400, and at whose court Moses was educated. 


flexions, Word Formation, etc., crown 8vo, $250; Part II., containing Syntax, The Rev. Job» Earle, the well-known Philologist, writes of ** An Unnamed Habit of 
Prepositions, etc. (just published). crown 8v0, $3 so. ; Speech. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH Captain Richar¢ F. Burton initiates a series of articles on Rome, by a description of 


the far-famed ** Seve Hiils. 





Language (French-English and English-French). Followed by a List of the * Old Labels, 5) Cc. B.. will be found - bright and amusing ee ie 
Principal Diverging Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and Historical The third article o. “ Prussia and the Vatican ' comes next, and is fo owed by 
° Tables. By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master at Harrow School. Square 12mo, A Letter from Archi: shop Manving, called forth by the article published in the 
half-morocco, $2 so. previous number. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH ee ree ae aera Pe 
Grammar. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., President of the Philological Society FOR SAE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


of London. 18mo, $1 25. | Terms: Annual Subscriptio::. $4 ; single numbers, 40 cents. 


*..* Macmillan’s Complete Classified Catalogue sent by post on receipt of 6 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 21 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
NOVEMBER 16, 1874. 

ONEY on call has remained easy at Q15 to 4 per cent. upon the usual 
M Stock Exchange collaterals, but with a tendency towards greater 
firmness, caused in part by the revival ef speculation and the consequent 
hiftiug of loans. 
England discount rate from 4 to 5 per cent. 
bullion from the Bank has been the cause of the change. The amount with- 
drawn during the week ending on Thursday last was £274,000. The Bank 
of France gained during the same time 5,556,000 francs in specie. 

The statement of the Clearing-house banks of this city for the week end- 
ing on Saturday was favorable, owing to the large gain in specie, which was 
suflicient to bring the surplus reserve of the banks up to $18,914,750—an 
increase of $3,576,725 over that of last week. 

The stock market, after having been irregular during the week, closed 
strong on Saturday with a general improvement in prices. There has been 
a greater desire upon the part of the professional operators in stocks to take 
an interest in the market, while considerable outside buying has been going 
on, influenced by the more favorable reports of railroad earnings as com- 
pared with those of last year. The different investment stocks have been 
strong, especially Illinois Central, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and New 
Jersey Central. The increased enquiry for dividend-paying stocks is trace- 
able to the fact that first-class railroad mortgage bonds have advanced so 
much iu price that the income to be derived from investivg in them has 
been reduced from what buyers have been accustomed to look for hereto- 


fore, and investors who may have to sell at a future time run a great risk of 


having to make a considerable concession from present prices. 


The Nation. 


Cable advices to-day report an advance in the Bank of 
The continued withdrawal of 
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The following table shows the course of the stock market during the past 
week : 








Highest. Lowest. | TTighest, Lovwesé. 
New York Central.......... 102, 102 = | Tilinois Central ............. 9% 9634 
| Harlem............ . 13034 13) | Union Pacific .......... «+. 3654 33 
MG isos.) Coetesceaceeras ward 293, 235, | C., fe ae 1145 93¢ 
NOs 6:50. Coxanseneckinns 825, Sit; | Hannibaland St. Joseph.... 27¥ 2555 
ts ceneks @ onksae ee 305, | Havnibal and St. Joseph pre- 
Northwestern. .............. 40% BRS ee a 32% 
Northwestern preferred. ... 575, Aly Ohio and Mississippi........ $15, 301g 
WG, DOUG. ocinseceseeanee 00% 9s i Oe 115 115 
to eae 355, 349, | Western Union Te aph.. 805; TM 
St. Paul preferred. .7........ 554 54 Atiantic & Pacific Telegraph 1934 194 
a nr * 871g cu ae. eee 4574 441, 
Del., Lack.’and Western ... 1099; 109 | Quicksilver...........-...-. 2g 31 
New Jersey Central ........ 107g 10613 Qnicksilver preferred....... 39 37 
Michigan Ceutral.... ..... 77% % Adams Express......... ... 120 11634 


In Southern State bonds, Tennessees and North Carolinas show a 
further improvement, while the old bonds of South Carolina were in good 
request at higher prices than those existing before the election. The im- 
provement in the prices of Southern State bonds for the week has been from 
1 to 3 percent. Railroad bonds continue strong. There has been a fair 
amount of transactions in Governments, especially in the 5--20’s of 1852. The 
principal buyers of Governments have been the savings-banks and other 
financial institutions, while the foreign bankers have been the sellers. 

There was a marked firmness in the gold premium all the week, which 
was due to the firmer tone of the market for foreign exchange. The ad- 
vance in the Bank of England discount rate to-day further strengthened the 
exchange market, advancing the price to a point at which it paid a profit to 
ship gold to the other side against bills drawn here. The price of gold ad- 
vaneed to 1107, at the opening this morning, and afterwards to 11114, at 
which it closed. 


* Extra dividend. — 








ELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Talks with Girls. By Augusta Larned........... $1 50 
Glaucia: A Story of Athens..............-eeeeeenee I 25 
Peter the Apprentice.............-seeeee < wear go 
The Great Conflict—Christ and Antichrist......... I 00 
Life and Times of Rev. George Peck, D.D......... 1 75 
The Class Leader. By J. Atkinson .............. 1% §9 
Che Man of One Book: or, The Life of Rev. Wm. 
MI. onc cc ctess tatecde dabetdtisccocsdces's I 50 
Romance Without Fiction ........ lauiwviemnninie’ 175 





J. W. BOUTON'S 

N EW PRICED CATALOGUE 
. (No. 42) of Selections from 
several Private Libraries, embrac- 
ing Rare and Valuable Books in 
various departments of Literature, 
recently purchased and now offer- 
ed at the reasonable prices an- 
nexed. Now ready, and will be 
sent to any address upon receipt 
of a stamp to pay postage. 

J. W. BOUTON, Importer of 


Rare and Standard Books, 


706 Broadway. 


ATALOGUE OF A SE- 
lect Collection of Rare and 
Curious Books relating to Ancient | 
Worships, Flagellation, the Rod, 


etc. Will be sent to any address | 


upon application to 
JOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 

3 Piiladelphia. 











DENH AM & 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 

Have Just Published : 


HE WORKS IN PROSE AND 

Verse of the Rt. Hon. John Hookham Frere. 

With Memoir by Sir Bartle Frere. Second edi- 

tion, with Additions. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Handsomely 

winted, with numerous Head and Tail Pieces and 

nitial Letters, and two Portraits on steel by Jeens. 
Price $7 50. 

Contains Frere’s Translations of Aristophanes, from 
Theognis, the Poem of the Cid, Homer, Catullus, Lope 
de Vega, etc., etc. The Monks and the Giants, a Poem 
by Robert and William Whistlecraft ; Contributions to 
the Anti-Jacobin (The Loves of the Triangles, The 
Rover, etc.), etc., etc. Minor Poems. 

‘“*They are works of the best literary art. They re- 
produce the cssential characteristics of the Aristophanic 
comedy in such a manner that from their perusal the 
English reader not only may obtain a truer conception 
of the geuius of the Athenian playwright than any but 
the most intelligent and thorough students of the original 
derive from the Greek itself, but also finds himself 
charmed with the plays as pieces of English comp sition, 
and contributions to English comedy.”—C. £ Nerton in 
North American Review. 

** One ot the most accomplished scholars England has 
produced, and one whom Sir James Mackintosh has pro- 
nounced the first of English translators.” —7icknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature. 


HE BOY F¥OINER AND MoO- 


del-Maker. By Ellis A. Davidson. Containing 

practical directions for making numerous articles 
for use and ornament. With descriptions of various 
tools, and the methods of using them. 200 illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to, cloth, $2 so. 


THE POPULAR RECREATOR. A 


complete Compendium of all sorts of Games, Recrea- 
tions, Amusements, and Holiday Pursuits. Fully illus- 
trated. Handsome cloth, 766 pp., $s. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 596 Broadway, N.Y. 


Send for our fall list of new books. Free by mail. 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Twelve separate, full-length figures, designed 

and engraved by Hans Sebald Beham. This dis- 
tinguished artist was born at Nuremberg, a.p. 1500, and 
belonged to the school of Albert Diirer. He possessed 
genius and a ready invention. His drawing is correct, 
and the expression of his heads admirable. His copper- 
plates are executed entirely with the graver, in an un- 
commonly correct and delicate manner. 

One set of the above beautiful prints will be sent to 
any address on receipt of two dollars. One impression 
will be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Also, by the same artist, a full-length figure of Christ 
ascending—sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

It should be distinctly understood that the above im- 
pressions are printed from the original plates. 

Address GEORGE GOODWIN & CO., Box 1,984, 
Boston, Mass. 

All orders should be distinctly written—including 
Name, Town, County, and State. 


A. 

















NOW READY. 
OR BETTER OR WORSE. A 


Book for some Men and all Women. By Mrs. J. 
$ Cunningham Croly (Jennie June). Cloth, r2mo, 

I 50. 

In her papers on Marriage, Mrs. Croly gives some 
practical and sensible ideas and suggestions regarding 
the subject. Apart from exceptional evils and talse or 
mistaken ideas, marriage as it exists is open’ to criticism, 
because it places men and woman in false positions; and 
what these positions are, wherein they are false, and 
rope Anca may be improved, it is the object of the writer 
o show. 


THE PUDDLEFORD PAPERS; or, 
Humors of the West. By H. HI. Riley. New Edi- 
tion. Cloth, ramo, illustrated, $1 so. 

This book deals with the humors of the West, though 
there is something besides fun within its covers. The 
reader wili discover an undercurrent of seriousness per 
vading its pages, and will gain an insight into the man- 
ners, customs, and hardships incident to life in a new 
country. 


THE CHILD OF THE TIDE. By 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, author of ‘ The Mountain Girl.’ 
Clov.a, 16mo illustrated, $1 50 

The scene of the present story is laid in the vicinity of 

St. John, N.B., and is founded on some facts in the ex- 

perience of a gentleman occupying a prominent social 

position in that city. It thus possesses the charm of 
being to some extent, at least, a record of actual events, 
and the book is consequently pervaded with lively ap- 
peals to the sympathetic interest of the reader. 

t" For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
NEW YORK. 


*“A most valuable addition to our literature. The 
effort to comprise so much in a single volume is no 
mean one, and itis only just to Mr. Besant to say that it 
has been crowned with success. In fact, few books 
have been put forth more worthy to be studied, and few 
better adapted to entertain while they instruct.’’"—Zoston 
Transcript. 


The French Humorists. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
Price $2 50. 





_Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
YNCINNATI BOOK AUCTION 


Rooms. Established 1841. The only book-auc- 
tion house in the West. Consignments solicited. 





Libraries catalogued and sold to the best advantage. 
Small lots of books received and catalogued with others. 
Collectors of libraries can have our catalogues mailed 
to them upon request. N, B. Careful attention given to 
Works of Art. , 
W. O. DAVIE & CO., 16 East Fourth Street. 
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